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FOREWORD 


Of knowledge, we have none, save what 
You have taught ws, (The Qur'an 2:32) 


‘The International Institute of Islamic Thought (IIIT) has great pleasure 
in presenting this new edition of a scholarly work onginally published by 
the Institute in 1998 on: Variant Readings af the Qur'an, A Critical Study 
of their Historical and Linguistic Ongins. The first edition of the book 
marked the fourth in the Institute's Academic Dissertations series and it is 
hoped that this edition will be equally as well received for the nature and 
scope of its important subject matter. 

‘The author, Profesor Ahmad ‘Ali al-Imam, has studied and memorised 
the Qur'an since early childhood, obtaining a PhD on the subject of 
“Variant Readings” from the University of Edinburgh. This book is a dis- 
tiation of his PRD thesis and a unique work on the authenticity of the text 
of the Qur'an as received generation after generation, surally as well as in 
writing, from the Prophet. Professor al-tmam presents ws with a work of 
serious and careful scholanhip, well researched and wide-ranging in scope, 
in which he not only examines the history and evolution of the seven abruf 
in which the Qur'an has been revealed but also the various developments 
that led to the compilation of the musbaf of Uthmin. From memorisation, 
through to the inclusion of the signs of vocalization and dortings (barakit, 
the views of scholars who interpret the seven abruf, the origins of gird it 
etc., the reader's undentanding and appreciaon are logically and intelli- 
gently developed with a view to deepening their relationship with the 
Quran and increasing their awarcnes of the linguistic resurgence which it 
set in motion. 

The IIT, established in 1981, has served as a major center to facilitate 
sincere and serious scholarly efforts based on Islamic vision, values and prin- 
Ciples. Its programs of research, seminars and conferences during the last 
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The subject of this book, related as it is to diverse fields of interest, occupies 
a distinctive place in Quranic and Iamic studies, not to mention linguis- 
tics, thetoric, and logic. There are several ways to approach this topic: the 
relationship between the Qur'an and the Prophet's Sunnah; che essential dif 
ferences between the Qur'an and the Sunnah; the Arabic language and its 
ability to express, with power, Divine Revelation; the extent to which 
humanity can deal with a language that served as a conduit for the Divine, 
in terms pronunciation or understanding: or humanity's capacity to deal 
with and to comprehend the changes that inevitably occur in any language's 
organization, style, expressiveness, and inimitability, 

Some of the most important iswes come to us through narrations of 
varying degrees of authenticity, particularly those concerning the plurality of 
Qur'anic recitations, how they were pased down, and the relative renown 
of each. Witness, for example, the “seven letters” hadith and its many sup- 
porting narrations. Thus itis fitting to focus on the relationship between the 
Qur'an and the Sunnah in order to provide an appropriate framework for 
reading and understanding this book. 

In his A-Ristlah, Imam Shafi’ detines the relationship between the 
Qur'an and the Sunnah as one of the Latter elucidating (bayiin) the former. 
At times, the Qur'an is perfectly clear, immediately apparent, and requires 
no further elucidation. At other times, the meaning of its verses is explained 
by other verses or is interpreted over time. In most instances, however, the 
Sunnah clarifies the meaning, for this is its basic function. 

Imam Sha6i'i affirmed that nothing can compare or compete with the 
Quranic text (in terms of its significance) other than something that is equal 
to it (ie., another verse from the Qur'an). Many of the examples that he 
derived from these principles were, unfortunately, misunderstood due to 
their intricacy, Then, given his understanding of the relationship and his 
limiting the concept of “text” (nag) to the Qur'an alone, he relegated the 
Sunnah to second place. As a result, it cannot abrogate any Qur'anic verse 
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interpretation of the text. We may view the issue of the Qur’an's “facilita- 
tion” by the Almighty, as articulated in the verse, in the following way: “We 
made this Qur'an easy to bear in mind. Who, then, is willing to take it to 
heart?” (54:17), 

The stage of recorded entry and composition to prepare for the text's 
‘emergence and subsequent transition from oral transmission to book form 
came later, This inaugurated a new stage of interaction with the text: 
becween the text and humanity on the one hand, and between the text and 
historieal reality on the other. Thus the Quranic text became capable of 
encompassing the entire universe in a comprehensive and absolute manner. 
In order to establish such an inimitable relationship beeween its letters and 
the universe, the Revelation lasted for 23 year. After this came a period of 
fal transtnission and then one of collecting what the people had memorized 
and written down, until the Qur'an appeared in a book form for humanity 
at large. 

The Qur'an set in motion a process of change predicated on what I call 
“the integrating of the two readings.” namely, the reading of the text and 
the reading of the realexistential. This constituted the methodology for the 
correct recitation of the Qur'an. It is very difficult for readers to discover the 
Qur'an’s meanings within a framework that prefers ane style of recitanon or 
one dimension (¢.g,, the histoneal or the legal), for it has an infinite num~ 
bet of dimensions. Furthermore, we can bean to understand some of them 
only by appreciating the subtle affinities between the Qur'an and humanity, 
and between the Qur'an and the universe. Only the Prophet has understood 
all of these dimensions in their entirety. Once a year, the Prophet would 
review with Jibril all that had been revealed to ham, In the year of his death, 
they reviewed the entire Qur'an twice to ensure that all of its components 
and letters, as well as the order of its words, verses, and chapters were all cor- 
rect; and that the Qur'an was placed correctly in regard to humanity and the 
universe. 

This perfect and infallible guide teaches all people about Allah's Oneness 
(cawhid) and purifies them so that they can assume their responsibilities, be 
successful in the test of life, and make this planet a better place. As such, the 
Qui'an is the book of the universe by which one may “read” and interpret 
the universe's signs and clarify the dimensions esential to living a produc- 
tive life in it. Likewise, the universe's signs chrify, elucidate, and interpret 
the Qur'an 

‘Within this framework of multiple recitations, the Prophet discouraged 
his Companions from writing anything along with the Qur'an, not, as many 
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have supposed, to prevent possible contamination, but to enable the Muslims 
to interact with the Qur'an exclusively so that everything else would become 
secondary. Moreover, He endowed it with the sort of rhetoric and eloquence 
that was clearly beyond anyone's ability to reproduce. 

In the same vein, the Qur'an was made superior to the Arabic lan- 
guage forall time. There is a great difference between using Arabic to under- 
stand the Que'an’s syntax and its words’ meanings to assist in hermeneutics, 
and making it superior to the Qur'an. It is forbidden to exchange one 
word for a synonym or one expresion for another, even if one is sure that 
the exact meaning intended by the Almighty was retained, for each word 
used in the Qur/an is of divine origin, whereas its replacement is of human 
origin. 

The Arabs, who preserved their poetry by means of meter and rhyme, 
could instantly detect a mistake (e.g, a broken meter, an incorrect thyme, a 
mistaken form, or mismatched feet) in any poetic verse, The Qur'an’s syn- 
tax and style go far beyond those of Arabic poetry and prose, forming an 
intemal safeguard that guarantees that no errors will occur in its text. This is 
why the Qur'anic scholar al-Zamulke states 


The Qur'an’s inimitability goes back to the paricular way st was com- 
poved, not to the compoution self Its vocabulary is balanced in terms of 
fe syntax and etymology, and us constructs impart the most subline 
meanings 


thn Atlyah woes: 


The correct opinion, and the one held by the mujarity of scholary in regard 
w the Que’an’s inimweability, iv that iti due to the Que'an’s syntax and its 
veracity. This is because the Almighty’s knowledge encompasses every 
thing, and Hi knowledge encompases all forms of discourse. Thus, in 
amanging the Que'an's wording, the Almighty knew exactly which word 
was bext sited te follow the one before st, and which word best yielded 
the intended meaning. The Book of Allah is such that if a wont were 
removed from it ani the entire Arabic lexicon were searched for a better 
word, it would newer be found 


The following quote from Fakhr al-Din al-Raz's Tair provides an 
interesting account of the “imegular recitations” 


Al-Wabldi narrated that m “Abd Allah's Qur‘anic recension conceming 
the verse “and if You forgave them, then truly You are Mighty and Wise.” 
(118) 
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heard my Shaykh and my ther, may Allah show him mercy, say that 
“mighty and wae" in this verse was better than ‘Yorgiving and mercy- 
giving,” peace Nae ee Reta Fora nd Mery gee tae 
neo em ages Hs Regine ool ny Sask vie 


mercy. Thus, his interpretation, may prep ele peas 
‘He W the Mightiest of a. andl ti wher andes mery This is 
perfection at io wreatex.” 


‘Others have opined thar if the verse had read “and if You forgive them, 
then uly You are the Fongving and the Mercy-giving.” this would have 
imparted the meaning that He was going to intercede for them. But when 
the venwe read "then truly You are Mighty and Wise,” the meaning was 
clear that he [the speaker] meant eo leave the matter entirely w the 
Almighty and chose not to have anything to do wath i. 


a 


‘The author of Al-Durr al-Masdn ff ‘Ulm al-Karlb al-Makniin repeated 
the narration found in “Abd Allah ibn Max'td's recension about the ending 
‘of this vere: “Then tmuly You are the Forgiving, the Mercy-giving.” 
Commenting on the vene “and if You forgive them, then truly You ate 


Mighty and Wise,” he wrote: 


Similar examples (of this sort of rhetone) have aleeady been mentioned. 
In the popular recitations and the recension in peoples’ hands, it reads: 
“mighty and wise," whereas i€ reach: “forgiving and mercy-gaving” in 
‘Abd. Allsh ibn Mas'(id’s recension. Certain people who do not under- 
stand Arabic have enfled with this verse, saying: “The most suitable ver~ 
‘sion is the one in Thn Mas'dd’s recension,” Evidently, this penon was 
unaware that the meaning i linked to the two conditions (preceding the 
last part of the verse). This is explained by what Abo Bakr al-Anbisi 
‘wrote when he narrated this [irregular] recitation on the authority of 
certain critics: "Whenever the meaning is construed in the way that this 
critic has reported, the meaning, loses vitality. This 8 because he attempts 
to limit ‘the forgiving and mercy-saving’ to the second condition only, 
such that it has nothing to do with the first condition. In fact, 318 well 
known that the meaning is connected to the first as well as the second 
condition. This is how Allah revealed the werse, and this is the agreed- 
‘upon recitation of all Muskins. The summary of the verse. then, is as fol- 
Jows: If you punish them, then You are mighty and wise, and af You for- 
give them, then You arc mighty and wise, in both cases, whether in 
punishment of in forgiveness. Thus, itis as if ‘mighty and wise’ is more 
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fitting in this place because of its genenlity, and because it combines 
both conditions On the other hand, ‘fongiving and mercy-gaving’ is 
clearly unsuitable as a cartier of the general meaning carned by “mighty 
and wise." 


Al-Anbari’s comments are subtle indeed. Clearly, his awertion of the 
meaning being connected to both conditions do not mean that the con- 
nection is made by having the last part of the verse (“mighty and wise”) 
act in the grammatical sense as the apodosis (jawab al-shart) to both con- 
ditions, for that would be contrary to Arabic’s grammatical rules. 
Grammatically speaking. the first condition (“lf You punish them”) 
already has its answer (“then they are Your servants”), for the answer cor- 
responds to the verse’s first condition. A servant is completely subservient 
to his master in every way. Rather, he meant that the connection to the 
two conditions was one of meaning. I mention this only as it pertains to 
the irregular and variant recitations of the Qur'an. If substituting 
“Forgiving” and "Mercy-giving” for “Mighty” and “Wise” led to such 
controversy, then what would happen when such substitutions would 
attect the Qur'an’s level of eloquence or rhetorical effectiveness, its syntax 
‘or meaning? 

In view of the above, substituting any of the Qur'an’s words with their 
synonyms, given that the Que‘an was revealed “in seven letters,” can never 
be justified, The most that can be imagined is that when the Islamic sci- 
ences were being developed, Muslim scholars related hadiths and lewer nar- 
rations conceming “irregular recitations” and then authenticated and classified 
them as successive (mutawdeit), isolated (Abid), or anomalous (shddhdh) on 
the grounds that they represented the transformation of oral cransmissi 
to a written form, Therefore, the most likely explanation for the different 
recitations is that Allah granted a degree of latitude to those who did not 
speak the dialect in which the Que'an was revealed. These popular oral 
recitations were recorded as “itregular recitations” exactly as they were 
recited, Later scholars continued to relate these narrations as hadiths with- 
‘out stopping to consider that they were recording something that was only 
intended to be oral. More recently, Onentalists have used these narrations 
to erect an edifice of heanay and doubt conceming the integrity of the 
Que‘anie text 

This book is important because i identifies and reexamines these issues 
in the light of new scholarship. In addition, the author ix a Muslim Arab 
scholar who specializes inn Que‘anic studies. There are many English-language 


ns 
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studies on this subject; however, they all lack the authonty of Islamic 
scholarship, 


Icis my hope that this book will fill an important void in the current lit- 
erature on Islam in English and motivate scholars to undertake more studies 
and research into these issues. Only Allah knows our intentions, and only 
‘He guides us to the right path! 


Taha Jabir al-Abwani 
President, The Graduate School of Islamic and Social Sciences 
Herndon, Virginia, USA 


INTRODUCTION 


From my earliest years, I have been aware of the fact that the Qur'an can be 
recited in several styles due to the existence of three dominant readings in 
Sudan. In fact, the book for one of these readings, Al-Dairt ‘an Aba ‘Amr, 
was published for the first time in Sudan in 1978. 

‘This book investigates the reasons behind these recitations as well as 
their origins. I study the nature of the seven accepted styles of recitation in 
which the Qur'an was revealed, and conclude that they represent seven lin= 
{guistic: variations that reflect the Arab dialects used while reciting the 
Qur'an. The hadiths that substantiate the claim that the Qur'an was revealed 
in seven styles of recitation are found to be sound and successive. 

T then study the status of the Qur'an and its oral and written history dur- 
ing the Prophet's lifetime, the compilations of Ab0 Bakr and ‘Uthmin, as 
well as the ‘Uthminie wrie that became predominant after copies of it were 
sent to the major cities/provinces along with distinguished qurrd’ (Quranic 
reciters) to teach it to the people. After this all personal manuscripts that dif- 
fered from the ‘Uthminic writ were bumed. I then trice the development 
of this ‘Uthminie writ down to the printed copies that we have today and 
conclude that they represent the unaltered text of the Qur'an, [analyze var 
ious issues to refute all ofthe allegations that question the accuracy and com- 
pleteness of the Quranic text as we know it today. 

Having studied the relationship between the “Uthminic writ and the 
seven accepted styles of recitation, I conclude that the copies, which include 
all that is transmitted in a successive manner, accommodate either all or 
some of the styles of recitation that correspond with the orthography af the 
“Uthmanic writ. Next, | look at the language of the Qur'an in ancient 
sources and in modem linguistical studies and submit that the Quranic text 
reflects the influence of various Arab dialects. The scholars disagreed on 
which dialect was the most fluent, according to their criteria for fluency. 1 
attempt to distinguish between Jughah and Lhjah in ancient sources and 
modem studies. Indeed, the Qur’anic language represents the Aribs' com- 
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the most widely cited sources in any discussion about the meaning of the 
seven styles of recitation and their relation to the copies of the "Uthminic 
writ, the Companions’ personal manuscripts and their destruction, which 
caused the different recitations to appear. 

As regards Que’anic commentaries, I used the books of al-Tabarf, al 
Zamakhshari, a-Razl, al-Qurtubi, Aba Hayyn, and Ibn Kathir to interpret 
certain verses that are read in various ways and that support certain accepted 
readings and grammatical arguments concerning other readings. For sub- 
stantianng the revelation of the Qur'an in seven styles of recitation, the 
Quran's compilation, the arrangement of its surahs and verses, and the issue 
of abrogation (naskh), 1 benefited from the standard hadith books by al- 
Bukhari, Muslim, and other canonical works, as well as Al-Muwazta’, Al- 
Musnad, and the four collecnons of Al-Sunan. 

Lused only authentic hadiths having a sound chain of transmission (isndid) 
and context (matn). Furthermore, I rejected those hadiths that were not stic- 
cessive (Cawirur), even if their chain of transmission was sound, because con- 
inuity is always required when dealing with the Qur'an. As for hadith com- 
mentanes, I benefited the most from Ibn Hajar al~'Asgalint’s Fath al-Bid and 
al-Baghawt's Sharh al-Sunnah. | also used al-Tabari’s Tirikh, bn aleAthir's 
Al-Kimil, and ton Kathir's Al-Bidiyah, particularly for questions and issues 
related to the Qur'an’s compilation. Finally, as regards the Que‘an's language, 
the question of fluency, and that of the most fluent Arab dialect, 1 used such 
primary sources as Sthawayh’s Al-Kieib, Ibn Faris’ Al-Sahibi, thn Jinni’s Al- 
Khasi’, and al-Suyat’s Al-Muzhir and Al-lqurah. 

In addition, I used modern studies and consulted many other books, 
such as al-Altst’s Tafir, al-Zurqint’s Mandhil al-Ifin, and Hammudah’s 
AL-Qirt'St wa al-Lahajit; several of works enutled Tirtkh al-Qur'in, com- 
posed by Rustufadini, al-Zinjnl, al-Kurd), al-Ibyiri, and Shahin; and al- 
Nar's Ma® al-Masihit, Néldeke's Geschichte des Qur'an, and Jeffery's 
Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur'an. In fact, my primary 
sources were used mainly to support the views discussed with reference to 
‘certain moder works. Although I read many books in this field, I restricted 
the bibliography only to those sources cited in my book 

‘This topic is important because it concems the Qur'an, the main source 
of belief and law as well as the eternal word af Allah, tn fact, no work in 
any Wester language is wholly devoted to the question of recitations, 
despite the great contribution made by such Western scholary as Gustavus 
Fluegel, Otto Pretal, G. Bergstraesser, and Arthur Jeffery, all of whom pub 
ished texts on this subject 
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The Seven Accepted Styles 
of Reciting the Qur’an 


From the moment of its revelation, the Qur'anic text has allowed several 
equally valid styles of recitation (sing. hart, pl abruf). Several hadiths that 
support this fact will be discussed to determine how and why the variant 
recitation styles exist and to understand the implications for the texts’ mean= 
ing. The following hadith is a good point at which to begin this study: 


“Abd Allth its “Abbas narrate that the Prophet (peace be upon hitn) sai 
“Jibel recited the Que’an to me in one bart Then I requested hin {to read 
{€n another barf and continued asking him wo recite in other abruf unl 
he ulumately recited ie in seven abut.” 


Various hadiths indicate that whenever a Companion heard another 
Companion recite the Qur'an in a different style, arguments and disagree- 
ments arose. One such event took place between ‘Umar ibn al-Khaguib and 
Hishimn ibn Hak 


“Unar ibn al-Khattab narrated (that) he sa: “I heard Hisham ibn Hakim 
reciting Surat al-Furgin when Allah's Messenger was sall alive. I listened 
to his recitation and noticed that he recited in several different ways that 
Allah's Messenger had not taught me. I was abour to jump on in during 
his prayer, but F controlled my temper. When he completed his prayer, 1 
pot his upper garment around his neck, seed hitn by i, and asked ‘Who 
taught you this sursh chat T heard you reciting?” He said: "All's 
Messenger.’ I said: "You are lying, for Allah's Messenger has taught it to 
me ina different way.’ So I dragged him to Allah's Menenger and said [to 
him): “I heard this penion reciting Surat al-Furgin in a way thae you have 
not taught me.” On that, Allah's Messenger said: ‘Release him [O "Umut! 
Recite, O Hishimn!’ Then be recited as I had heard him reciting betore 
‘Then Allah’s Messenger said: “le wes revealed in this way,” and added: 
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and said: “Allh has commanded you to recite the Qur'an to your people 
in three araf=" Upon {hearing} this, he sid: “Task Allah's pardem and for= 
givenes. My people would not be able tw do it.” He then came to him 
for a fourth time and said: “Allah has commanded you to recite the Qur'an 
te yu people m seven aba whichever dey rece, they wl be 


Adat Band Ghifir (the Bandi Ghifir's watering place) is located near 
Madinah. Ic is attnbuted to the Band Ghifir, because they lived around this 
tank.'' Another version states that Jibril met the Prophet near Abjir al- 
Miri’,"’ which is located near Quby’ in the countryside around Madinah." 

This does not, however, mean that only that part of the Qur'an revealed 
after the hijrah could be recited in seven styles. This is clear from the argu- 
ment between ‘Umar and Hishim over Surat al-Furgin, mentioned above, 
which was revealed in Makkah. Such arguments were not acceptable, and 
so the Prophet ordered his Companions not to argue over such differences 
and became angry whenever they did. Once he said: 


Verily this Qur'an has been revealed to be recited in seven abut! In every 
barf'you recite, you have done wo correctly. So do not argue, since this 
may lead to unbelief (kuti."” 


So many hadiths deal with this feature of the Qur'anic revelation that 
Aba “Ubayd al-Qisim ibn Sallim (4, 224 44/838 Ac) considered them to 
be successive hadith (alabidith al-mutawatirah, o¢ hadiths related through 
multiple chains of transmission)."" Despite this, Goldziher attributes to him 
the opinion that these hadiths are deviant (shidhdh) and have no acceptable 
chain of transmission (iandd ), referring to al-Balwt's Alif BY'."” In fact, 
however, Ab0 “Ubayd rejects only one hadith, namely, the one that states 
that the seven styles were revealed in seven different meanings (see page 7). 
‘The other hadith are regarded as successive, and he interprets them as refer- 
ring to seven dialects." Al-Suyati (d. 911 AH/1505 AC) lists 20 Companions 
who narrate these hadiths."” 

‘This fact is supported by another hadith, which relates that ‘Uthmin ibn 
‘Affin asked those present at the Madinah mosque if they had ever heard the 
Prophet say: “The Qur'an has been revealed to be recited in seven ahruf™ So 
many people stood up and testified that they had heard this that “Uthmin 
emphasized it by stating that he testified with them.” Therefore, since all of 
these styles of recitation were correct and sound, for “it has been revealed this 
way,” the feeling was that people should not argue or favor one style over 
another, Accordingly, everyone should recite as he/she had been taught. 


4 VARIANT READINGS OF THE QUIUAN 


THE MEANING OF THE SEVEN 

STYLES OF RECITATION IN THE HADITHS 
Each group of scholars tried to clarify the exact meaning of these recitation 
styles. This chapter discusses these views and establishes the meaning based 
on the available evidence. First, however, the meaning of seven must be 
discussed. Some scholars say that seven is not intended to be an exact num- 
ber, but a symbolic term meaning a considerable number lew than ten. 
Hence, it denotes numerousnes: in the single digits, just as 70 means 
numerousness in tens and 700 means numerousness in hundreds. For 
instance 


The parable of those who spend their substance in the way of God is chat 
of a grain of corn: It grows seven ears, and cach ear has a hundred grains 
God gives manifold increase to whom He pleases. (2261) 


Whether you ask forgiveness or not {their sin is unforgivable}. Even if you 
ask forgiveness [for them] seventy times, God will not forgive them, (9:80) 


One hadith says: “Every [good] deed the Son of Adam does will b 
multiplied, a good deed receiving a tenfold to seven hundredfold reward.""” 
thn Hajar al-‘Asqplint (d. 852 an/1448 ac) related this from “Iyad (d. 544 
AH/1149 Ac) and his succeson.”’ However, most scholary maintain that 
seven, when used in such contexts, means the odd number seven, which 
follows the number six and precedes the number eight in arithmetic. In this 
respect, we can refer to the following Qur’anic verses: 


to it are seven yates: For each of those gates is 4 [special] clas [of sin 
ners] asigned. (15:44) 


[Yee othe} sy they were seven, the dog being the eighth. (1822) 


In fact, there is no reason to deny that seven is to be interpreted meta- 
phorically instead of literally. Morcover, some Iadiths actually state that it is 
intended to be the exact number, asin 


and he recited it in other abruf until he ultimately recited itm seven 
ahewt* 


then I realizes it had been ended an this number.” 
The repeated asking for more ahruf between the Prophet and Jibnl 


surted from one barf and increased to two, three, up to seven.” As most 
scholats agree that the number of acceptable styles of recitation is limited and 
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specifically confined to seven, we may conclude that seven, when men- 
tioned in these hadiths, ix the number seven that is known to the people, 
But even though the majority of scholars accept that these hadiths indicate 
that the Qur'an was revealed in seven styles of recitation, they nevertheless 
differ in explaining and identifying them and in giving examples. 


THE MEANING OF AURUF 
IN ARABIC 
eet Meera sorogy Bo Abhi th pr bat 
follows: 


1. The extreme, verge. border, margin, brink, brow, side or edge of any- 
thing, as, for instance, the bank of a river or the side of a ship or a 
boat.” In this respect, we can refer to the saying of Ibn "Abbas: "People 
of the Book do not come to the women, except from the side (ill ‘alt 
bart)” 


Harf occurs in the Qur'an verse with the same meaning: 


‘There are among men some who serve God, as it were, on a verge: If 
‘good betalls them, they are, therewith, well content; but if mil comes to 
them, they tum on their faces, They lose both this world and the 
Hereafter, That is low for all to see! (22:11) 


2. A letter of the alphabet, the letters being so-called because they are the 
extremities of the word and the syllable. Harf also means the edge of a 
sword or the sharp stone edge of a mountain, A she-camel is described 
as harf'if she is hard and sharp like a stone edge.” 

3, Asa grammatical term, it means a particle used to express a meaning. It 
is neither a noun nora verb.” 

4. A mode, manner, or way, as, for instance, in reciting the Qur'an 
according to seven modes or manners of recitation, from which are 
derived such phrases as filin yagra bi harf Ibn Max tid (Someone recites 
in the manner of Ibn Mas'td). 

5. A dialect, idiom, or mode of expresiion specific to certain Arabs, 
Accordingly, the hadith “Nazal al-Qur'an ‘ali sabar abruf” would 
mean: “The Qur'an was revealed in seven Arab dialects." This interpre- 
tation is attributed to Abi “Ubayd, Aba al-"Abbas (d. 291 41/903 Ac), 
al-Azhari (d. 370 An1/980 Ac), and Tbn al-Athir (d. 606 4H1/1209 ac).”” 
In fact, fbn al-Athir considered this interpretation to be the best one. 


6 VARIANT READINGS OF THE QURVAN 


THE INTERPRETATION OF 
“SEVEN STYLES OF RECITATION™ 

‘As secn above, most scholars say that seven is really meant to be the exact 
number, However, they differ in interpreting the meaning of abruf, because 
this common word has several meanings that can be determined only by 
context." To further complicate matters, the context of the hadiths under 
licussion allow mmulsiple interpretations.” This early difference of opinion 
produced many hadiths, all of which repeat and overlap. Iba Hibbin (d. 354 
11/965 Ac) counted 35 of them,” while al-SuyOf claimed that there were 

about 40, although he did not quote all of them.” 
A comprehenave study and compurivon of all the views and opinions 
‘exprewed conceming these hadiths allows as to summarize andl arrange them: 


LThey are ambiguous and so their meaning cannot be known with cer= 
tainty, because fur” has diferent meanings: a letter of the alphabet,» 
word, a meaning, ofa way 


‘This is Ibn Sa'din al-Nabw’s (d. 231 AH/B45 Ac) view.” However, it 
has been opposed on the grounds that a common word ean be known and 
fixed by the context, For instance, ‘ayn has more than one meaning based 
‘upon the sentence in which it occur: Nagarta bi alb‘ayn a-mujarradah and 
‘Sharbeu min ‘ayn Zubsydah. The meaning is clear and unambiguous. In the 
first sentence i means "eye," and in the second sentence it means “water.” 
This is mae clear by the use of mazarmy (I have scen) in the frst sentence 
and sharibau (I have drunk) in the second sentence.” 


2. Hart may mean “ways of pronunciation,” which was al-Khalil ibn 
Abenad’s (d. 170 an/786 Ac) view.” 


Some scholars object to this because only a few words in the Quran, 
such as ul, can be read in seven ways. Even if iti argued that each wond 
inuy be read in ne or more Ways up to seven, many words can be read in 
more than seven ways." Most scholars, among them al-Tabael (d. 310 aN/ 
922. Ac). oppove this view, and even al-Zarkashi (4. 794 An/1391 ac) con= 
sadered it to be the weakest one.” 

‘However, the seven ahnuf if undemtood in this way, mast not be viewed 
as connected with the seven accepted styles of recitations (gird' AQ that were 
fins collected by fbn Muythid (d. 324 444/935. c’),” for these did not exist in 
the Prophet's lfeame or even in the fist Islamic cennury, Indeed, scholars of 
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Quranic studies used to collect whatever styles of recitation they coulld find, 
and many more than the seven of Ibn Mujahid existed. ‘The first scholar 
known to have collected them in written form is AbG 'Ubayd al-Qisim ibn 
Sallam (d. 224 at1/838 Ac), who is said to have listed 25 styles." 

Al-Tabarl wrote Al-fimi' ff al-Qura'at, which contained more than 20 
styles." It no longer exists; however, he incorporated much of its material 
into his Tafsir. Many scholars do not agree with Ibn Mujihid’s attempt to 
limit the number of styles to seven, out of concem that the following gen- 
eration might think that they were the same as the seven abruf mentioned 
in the hadiths."* Indeed, Abo Shimah (4. 665 4H1/1267 Ac), a famous scholar 
in the field of Qur’anic recitation, said: "No one but the ignorant thinks that 
these seven readings are what is meant in the hadith.” 


3. The seven abruf indicate seven meanings. 


Those who subscribe to this opinion differ in their interpretation, For 
example, some say that it refers to command (amr) and prohibition (nshy), 
‘orto command and prohibition, lawful (ball!) and unlawful (bardm), defined 
(mubkam) and ambiguous" (mutashibih), and parables (amthal).”" 

A hadith related by Hakim (d. 405 ant/1014 ac) and al-Bayhagi (d. 458 
AN/1065 Ac) favors this view: "The Quran has been revealed from seven 
doors according to seven abruf! restraining, commending, lawful, unlawful, 
defined, ambiguous, and parables." However, Ibn ‘Abd al-Birr (d. 563 AHi/ 
1070 Ac) states that this hadith is weak because it is reported nowhere ele.” 
Even al-Bayhagi, who narrated it, writes dhat in this ease seven abruf refers to 
the kinds of meaning in which the Qur'an was revealed, and that the other 
hadiths refer to dialects.” Ibn al-Jazari (d. 833 4/1429 Ac) refistes this by 
aserting that the Companions did not dispute over the verses’ interpretation, 
but only over their recitation, as occurred between ‘Umar and Hisham and 
others 


Finally, it is impossible to recite the Que'an as ifall of itis lawful, unlaw- 
fal, or parables.” One can recite a verse in several ways, but not in any way: 
that lead to any contradiction in meaning, as would be the case with lawful 
and unlawful.” 


4. ‘The seven ahrufare ways of recitation using synonyms (e.g., «2, agbil, 
‘aii, asc’). 


Many scholars agree with this opinion” and cite evidence from the 
hadiths referring to the Qur’an’s revelation in seven abrut! AbD Bakrah stares 
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Jibril came to the Prophet and said: “O Mubarnmad, recite the Que’an in 
‘one burt” and Miki’ said: “Ask for more,” until he reached seven ahrut, 
cach effective and sufficient, "prowided that you do noc eal a verse of pun- 
iahment with mercy or a vere of mercy with punishment, like your ay- 
ing ‘tl, aghil, hanna, adh, as’, “ail” 


This interpretation is open to debate. First, this hadith is meant to show 
that the seven styles of recitation are synonymous in one meaning and, sec~ 
‘ond, that they contain no contradiction (i... they do not seal a verse of punt= 
ihment with merey).”” Furthermore, people cannot recite the Qur'an as 
they please oF replace one word or letter with another, regardless of whether 
it changes the meaning or not.” One should have heard the recitation 
directly from the Prophet or from him through his Companions and 
Successors.” In this respect, we may refer to the above-mentioned argument 
between ‘Umar and Hishim, where each one said: “Allah's Aposde taught 
itto me.” 

Moreover, those who accept this opinion agree that permission to recite 
the Qur'anic text was gaven at the beginning of the Revelation, when mast 
Arabs were illiterate. At a later date, the other six styles were abrogated, 
and s0 now only one style remains.” We can contest this interpretabon, 
because itis still permissible to recite the Qur'an in several ways, For exam 
ple, one can find synonyms in Surat al-Hujurdt, where fitabayyand is also 
read fitathabbacti!” Thus, we cannot clam that all such variants have been 
abrogated or that barf” imphes such a temporary concesion to make recitas 
tion easier for the fine generation.” 


5. The seven styles of recitanon are seven Arab dialects, 


OF coune there were more than sever Arab dialects, but those who 
suport this view maintain that ahruf should be understood as referring to 
the seven most eloquent Arab dislecs.”” However, scholars have never 
defined exactly which dhalects are meant and the various versions differ 
igeatly, although all agree on including the Qurayshi dialect.” 

thn Qutaybah (d. 275 AH/888 AC) attempted to prove that the Qur'an 
was revealed only in the Qurayshi dialect by quoting the Qur'an itvelf 


‘We sent nor an Apostle exceps (to teach) in the language of his (own!) peo 
ple, in onder to make (things) clear wo them. Now God leaves straying 
those whom He pleases and gundes whom He pleases He is Exalked is 
Power, Full of Wisdom. (14:4) 
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In his opinion, these dialects should represent various branches of the 
Quraysh tribe.” Al-Qastallint (d. 923 an/1517 Ac) maintains that the 
Qurayshis were neighbors of the Ka'bah and the preeminent Arab tribe. One 
of their customs was to choose the best style and words from the dialects of 
the tribes that came to Makkah."” However, this view appears to be an attempt 
to conflate two different ideas: that the styles of recitation were dialects and 
that they were all variants of Qurayshi Arabic, In this respect, "Uthnain said: 
“The Qur'an has been revealed in the language of the Quraysh."" But this 
an mean no more than the fact the Qur'an is mainly in the Qurayshi dialect, 
for it contains features from other dialects, such as the retention of hamzah, 
which generally disappears in the Hijizé dialect.” 

‘Many accounts indicate that the Qus'an was not revealed solely in the 
Qurayshi dialect, for it contains words and phrases from other Arab dialects, 
according to the most fluent and concise forms of expresion, For instance, 
Ibn “Abbis did not understand firar until he heard two bedouins use it while 
talking about digging a well.” It might be reasonable to assume that the 
Qur'an was initially revealed in the dialect of the Queaysh tribe and its neigh- 
bor, and that later on the other Arab tribes were permitted to recite it in 
their own dialects, regardless of how much it differed from the Qurayshi 
dialect. Thus they were not told to abandon their dialects in favor of that of 
the Quraysh, for it would have been hard for them to have done so and 
because they tried to cling strongly to their dialects. Above all, this permis 
sion facilitated the recitation and understanding of the Que'an."' 

However, no person was allowed to replace any word in the Qur'an by 
a synonym in his/her own dialect; everyone had to be taught the word 
directly from the Prophet.” On the other hand, there are no objections to 
the idea of the Quran being reveled in seven dialects, for “Umar and 
Hishim, both of whom were Qurayshis, differed in their recitation. It does 
not seem reasonable to accept disagreement berween two people who spoke 
the same dialect, unless that difference referred to something else.” 

In his [fiz al-Qur’dn, al-Rab' adopts this view of interpreting the seven, 
styles of recitation as seven Arab dialects. In his opinion, however, seven is a 
symbolic term meaning a considerable number: “These seven aliruf mean the 
dialects of the Arabs to make it easy for cach tribe to recite the Qur'an in its 
‘own way as it was used to in its dialect.” He claimed that Arabs understood 
barf as “‘dialece,” but that after Islam came, they began tw use it to mean 
“methods of recitation,” as, for instance, in “Hadh3 ff harf Ibn Mas‘od " 
("This is according to Tbn Mas‘fd’s style of recitation.”).”" 
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a short vowel), takhim (the process of making a sound strong so that it is res~ 
nant), and hamzah (giving a letter a hamnzah), Some scholats consider such 
differences no more than questions of different pronunciations.” 

This is an overview of their different opinions. The vast majority of 
them, nevertheless, agree in their general approach, For instance, Makki ibn 
Abd Talib mentions that some scholars adopted a view simile to Ibn Qutay- 
bah's, but he only explains their interpretation.” Ibn Qutaybah,” fbn al- 
Jazari,” al-Razi, Makki ibn Talib al-Qaysi (d. 437 an/1045.ac),"” the 
author of Kitab al-Mabini @ Nazm al-Ma ‘Ant, and fbn al-Bagillini (d. 403 
AH/1012 ac)™ accept this view. 

ALKhO, author of Al-Bayin # Taffr al-Qur'in,” rejects all of the 
hadiths on the Qur'an’s revelanon in seven styles of recitation because they 
Were not narrated through the accepted chains of transmission (sing. snid; 
pl. asinid) of the Abi al-Bayt (viz., Prophet Muhammad, “Ali, Fagmah, 
Hasan, and Husayn), upon which his Shi't methodology is based. He states 
that after the Prophet, reference in religious affairs should be made only to 
the Qur'an and the Ahi al-Baye, whom Allah Almighty has purified, Hence, 
as no versions ate valid if they differ from what is correct (in their view), 
there is no need to consider their chains of transmission, for all of these 
hadiths are, by default, inauthentic,” 

Al-Kho't also claims that these versions contain contradictions. For 
instance, one hadith states that permission to recite che Qur'an was given 
all at once. In one version, Ubayy entered the mosque and saw a man recit~ 
ing in a different way. But according to another version, he was in the 
mosque when two men came in and recited in ewo different styles.” 
Finally, Al-KhO’r says thar the reply given in Ibn Mas‘Ad’s version is not 
related to the question, for Ibn Mas'dd differed with another person as to 
whether a certain surah should be considered as having 35 or 36 verses. “All 
was beside the Prophet and said: “The Messenger of Allah commands you 
to recite as you have been taught.” All in all, in Al-Khi’s opinion, there 
is no reason why the Qur'an should have been revealed in seven styles of 
recitation, and so such a claim is not understandable. 

However, this view has no firm basis. First, non-Shri scholars do not 
agree that the Ahi al-Bayt are the only references for the Shari'ah and that 
the narrations of the Abi al-Sunnah (including AbG Bakr, “Umar, and 
‘Uthman) are invented. Al-Kh0's approach would rule out, a prion, all dis- 
cussions of the seven styles. Moreover, from an objective academic point of 
view, there is no justification for invalidating of all of the Al al-Sunnah's 


hadiths, for the Qur'an clearly states: 
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using synonytns.'"” Later on, he mentions that it might be possible to inter- 
pret it as referring to the differences in reciting the Qur'an (e.g.. imilah, 
ishmim, and idghim) as narrated by the seven qurra” (Quranic scholars/ 
reciten),"" In his Tafstr, al-Zinjani ateributes this view to al-Shahrastint.!"* 

In conclusion, a great deal of evidence supports and witnesses that the 
Qur'an was revealed in seven styles of recitation: 


1, Many authentic and sound hadiths indicate that this is the case.'* 


2. ‘The Companions’ discussions and disputes about differences in recita~ 
‘tion during the lifeuime of the Prophet, who taught them to recite in 
various ways." 


3. The disputes among the Succesors during the aime of the Rightly 
Guided caliphs, particularly that of "Uthman."* 

4, ‘The many examples of different recitations found in the books of Hadith, 
among them those of al-Bukharl, Muslim, and al-Tirmidhi.'” 
Moreover, Qur’anic commentaries (sing. tafiir, pl. tafisi) like that of al- 
‘Tabari'"” and books on the history of recitation (girs40) and the copies 
(masahif) of the ‘Udhmanic writ, like that of Ibn Abo Dawa,” include 
many different narrations (riw3ya® conceming the Qur’an’s recitation.” 

5. The qurra’, who recited the Qur'an in different ways, continuously and 
throughout the succeeding generations memonvzed and taught their stu= 
dents and followers according to the rules of narrations and authentic 
chains of transmission, 


‘The following chapters will study these styles of recitation and the con- 
ditions governing them, attempt to discover whether any are not based on 
“Uthmin's official copy (mushaf’), and whether, in this case, they may be 
derived from the styles of recitation. 

In conchision, we may say that the scholars agree unanimously that the 
Qur'an was revealed in seven different styles of recitation to facilitate its 
recitation. Apparently, this permision was given after the hijrah, when var- 
ious Arab tribes embraced Islam and found it hard to abandon their own 
dialects immediately. Thore wha deny the relevant hadiths’ authenticity 
seem to have no objective basis for doing so. Finally, although scholars dis- 
agree over the these styles’ exact meaning, the most natural interpretation is 
that they refer to linguistic variations in the manner of reciting the Qur'an, 
However, it is hard to commit to any of the scholan’ specific definitions. 


Cnarren 2 


Compiling the Qur'an 


The Prophet told his scribes to immediately write down whatever verses or 
surahs were revealed on any available material.’ He would then place them 
in their correct order in the Qur'an.’ Many accounts support these state- 
ments, as well as the one thar the collection was kept in a safe place.” 

Many seribes were involved in this undertaking. Some were known as 
Katib al-Wahy (|permanent] Seribes of the Revelation), while others were 
normally engaged in other secretarial dutics and only occasionally wrote 
down the Revelation.’ There were many scribes in the first category, and 
even more in the second. Cerain scholars tied to determine just how many 
scribes there were. Ibn Kathir counts 22%; recently, we find the number 
increased to 33! oF to about sixty.” The most famous scribes are ‘Uthmiin, 

‘All, Ubsyy ibn Ka’b, and Zayd iba Thabit,” who is known as Kitib al- 
Nabiyy or Kitib al-Waby. 

To ensure that the Qur'an would nor be confused with his own words, 
the Prophet ordered his Companions to write down noting but the Qur'an 
and told those who might have written something else to destroy it." As a 
rewilt, the entire Revelation is said to have been gradually secured, kept in 
a written form, and stored in the Prophet's house 

The Prophet allowed several Companions to have their own manu- 
senpts (collections of fragments) in addition t memonzing the Qur'an.” 
The most farnous of these people, who are said to have taught many others, 
were 'Uthin, ‘Ali, Ubayy ibn Ka'b, Aba al-Dardi’, Zayd ibn ‘Thabie, 

‘Abd Allah ibn Mas‘d, Abo Masi al-Ash‘ari" Salim (the mawil [client] of 
Aba Hudhayfah), and Mu‘adh ibn Jabal.” 

Thus, the Qur'an was memorized by many Companions and written 
down in the same order that we know today." Although recorded in its 
enurety on all posible matenals, it was not written in book form (mushaf) 
tuntil after the Prophet died. Even before it assumed its present form, how- 
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ever, it was known as al-Kitab (The Book): “This is the Book without doubt. 
In itis sure guidance for those who fear God" (Qur'an 22), The Prophet also 
said before his death; “I have left among you Mushims that which, if you stick 
to it, will not let you be misguided ~ the Book of Allah.”"” 

Al-Baghawi explains that these records were not compiled in official 
book form while the Prophet was alive because some of sts verses were 
abrogated during its revelation, When there was no more abrogation and 
the Revelation was finalized, the formal compilation began.” Burton argues 
against this view, for he rejects the two modes of abrogating a recitation 
(mansdkh al-tilawah).'” However, a stronger argument in its favor is that it 
would be pointless to compile the Qur'an into a bound book until the 
process of revelation had been completed. 


THE COMPILATIONS OF 
ABO BAKR AND ‘UTHMAN 
The Companions and their Succeswon, all of whom relied on memorizing 
the Qur'an, taught the Qur'an to the young and newly converted Muslims 
by requiring them to memorize it. In addition, they had their penonal 
manuscrips. 

‘The Qur'an remained uncompiled until 12 AH/633 Ac, when 70 buffy 
(people who had memorized the Qur'an) were killed while fighting the self: 
proclaimed prophet Musaylimah in Yamimah.” Earlier, 40 (possibly 70) of 
them had been killed in the Battle of Bi'e Ma‘tnah.”' ‘Umar suggested to 
‘Aba Bake that he compile the Qur'an in a single official book so that none 
of it would be lost if due to destruction or large-scale death among the bute, 
Aba Bakr considered this carefully and, after some hesitation, entrusted Zayd 
ibn Thabit with this task. Zayd was a natural choice, for he was “the well- 
known Scribe of the Revelation” (Kaub al-Waby al-Mashhar); a hitig who 
hhad checked the text with the Prophet after he had recited it to Jibril for the 
last time; was young, knowledgeable, wise, and reliable; and was skilled at 
waiting the Qur'an. 

However, Zayd was afraid to accept this appointment, for he felt that 
he could not do something that the Prophet had not asked him w do, After 
‘Aba Bakr finally persuaded him, he began to compare the Prophet's record 
with the memorized and written versions of those bufflz who were in 
Madinah, He then wrote out the entire text in book form and presented it 
to Abii Bakr, who received it and kept it in his custody.” This document 
remained with Abo Bakr until his death, after which it passed to Unur and, 
upon his death, to his daughter Hafah, who, in addition to being one of the 
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Prophet's wives, was abo the executor of her father’s estate and a hafizah. It 
was entrusted to her because ‘Umar died before ‘Uthman became the third 
caliph.” 

yey time, the qurra’ (reciters of the Qur'an) began to argue aver how 
the Qur'an should be recited, for some of the Companions and the 
Successors, who had been sent to the newly conquered lands to teach the 
people, were reciting it in different ways. In addition, the Companions were 
reciting the Qur'an in the seven acceptable styles. 

By the nme of 'Uthman, these disputes had become so heated that the 
quia’ were accusing each other of unbelief (Kuff). Many people urged 

Uthman to take action to avert intra-Muslim fighting and division. Such 

disputes occurred in many places: Madinah,” Kufh, Basrah, Sham 
(Damascus), and the military camps (ayndd). After witnessing these disputes 
while serving in the bare zones of Armenia and Azerbayan, Hudhayfah 
ibn al-Yamin hastened to Madinah to ask ‘Uthmin to promulgate a uni- 
fied recitation: “O Chief of the Believers! Save this Umunah before its 
members differ abour the Book, as the Jews and the Christians did 
before.” 

‘Uthmin consulted the Muhijirdn (the Makkan Muslims who migrated 
with the Prophet to Madinah) and the Ansir (the Muslims of Madinah who 
accepted them into their midst), all of whom encouraged him to undertake 
thiv action,” ‘Thus, he told Hafsah to “send us the manuscript of the Qur'an 
so that we may compile the Quranic materials in perfect copies and retumn 
the manuscript to you,” Hafiah did vo, and 'Uthmin told Zayd, “Abd Allah 
ibn al-Zubayr, Sa'id tbo al-'As, and “Abd al-Rabmin iba Hanth ibn 
Hishim to nuke copies. He told these Qurayshis: “If you disagree with 
Zayd ibn Thibit on any point in the Qur'an, wnte it m the dialect (lista) 
of the Quraysh, as the Qur'an was revealed in their tongue.” After they had 
made many copies, ‘Urchin returned the onginal to Hafah,” sent a copy 
to every Muslin region, and ordered all other Qur'anic matenals, whether 
whole or fragmentary manuscripts, to be bumed,” 

The Companions, learned men, and leading figures, inchiding “Als, all 
approved of this action. “Al confronted those who rebelled and told them 
that ‘Uthmiin burned only the copies that varied from the final revelation, 
kept that which was agreed upon," proceeded only after consulting the 
Companions and obtaining their unanimous consent, and that he would 
have done the same thing if he had been in “Uthmiin’s position.” 

In genceal, the Muslims admired “Uthman's action and agreed to it 
imously (with the exception of Ibn Mas'dd), because 'Uthmin united 


un 
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the material into its official book form, cleansed it from any abrogated mate~ 
rial, isolated (ahad) reports, and any mterpretation that had added to the text 
(and could have been mistaken for part of the Revelation)” 


HOW THE QUR'AN WAS COMMILED 


‘We can assume that the scribes ensured the Quranic texts" authenticity by 
comparing it with the memorized version to confirm that all of the tran- 
scribed verses and surahs exactly matehed the final Revelation, that the text 
agreed with how the Prophet had recited it in the final revelation, and that 
it contained no abrogated verses (i.¢,, Surat al-Jurnu'ah [62:9], where fis'aw 
is sometimes said to be read Almd®. Fas‘aw is the authentic word, for Amd 
was abrogated in the final Revelation).”* 

Thus, the people agreed unanimously with "Uthmin, for his compila~ 
tion agreed with that of Ab0 Bakr. A sound hadith (riwdyah sabihah) states 
that the recitations of Abo Bakr, “Umar, “Uthmin, “All, Zayd ibn Thabit, 
the Muhijirdn, and the Ansir were the same, and that they had been taught 
this common style of recitation after the final Revelation. The Prophet read 
the Qur'an with Jibrl once during every Ramadan and twice in the year of 
his death. Zayd attested to this final revelation, recited it with the Prophet, 
and wrote it down for him. Hence, it was known as Zayd’s recitation, 
because he wrote it for and read it to the Prophet, and then taught it to his 
students, For this reason, he was also put in charge of the first and second 
compilations,” 

According to Bukhari,” four scribes took part in this compilation. fbr 
Aba Dawod (4. 316 Ai/928 Ac) narrates on Mahammad ibo Sirin’s (4. 110 
AH/729 Ac) authority that there were 12 such scribes, all of whom were 
from the Muhdjirin and the Ansir, and that Ubayy ibn Ka’b was one of 
them, Ibn Sirin adds: “Kuthayyir ibn Aah told me - and he was one of the 
scribes = that when they differed in writing something, they used to post 
pone writing it 1 chink that this postponing was to make sure thats corre= 

sponded to the final revealed version.”"” Other sources say that there were 
only two seribes of this revelation, Zayd and Sa’id thn al-'As, for Zayd was 
the best in writing and Sa‘id was more eloquent in pronunciation.” 

‘Those who say that there were 12 scribes include scribes who dictated 
and athers who wrote, but do not mention all of their names. Al-'Asqalini 
found that fbn Aba Dawid mentions nine and then lists their names": 
Malik ibn Abo ‘Amir (Malik ibn Anas’ grandfather), Kuthayyir tba Ailab, 
Ubayy ibn Ka’b, Anas ibn Malik, ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abbis, and the four men 
tioned in Bukhari.” Ibn Abo Dawad reports ‘Umar ibn al-Khagtab's com- 
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SENDING THE COPIES 
TO THE CITIES/PROVINCES 


The number of copies sent to the cities/provnces is not specified in the old 
sources. However, al-Bukhirt, on the authority of Anas ibn Malik, says: 
““Uthmiin sent a copy of what they had copied to every Muslim province” 

(U8 kull fing min tig al-Musimin).™ Yon AbO Davedd states: Uthman sent 
copy to every Muslim battlefield” and “distributed copies to the people.” 

Many primary or secondary sources do not mention the exact number 
of copies sent. Later on, reference is made to four copies, with or without 
mentioning where they were sent. Those sources that mention the number 
of copies depended upon where they were sent. Ibrahim al-Nakha't (d. 96 
AH/714 Ac) supports the view that ‘Uthmin sent four copies.” Hamza, 
one of the seven canonical reciters, states that his copy was copied fom the 
‘one sent to Kufah, which itself was one of the four copies sent,” Aba ‘Amr 
al-Dni (d. 444 91/1052 Ac) states that four coptes existed, three of which 
were sent to Kuh, Basrah, and Makkah, while the fourth was kept by 
‘Uthinaa jn Madinah, He adds that most scholars hold this opinion.” Al- 
“Asgalini agrees with the famous saying that there were five copies." 

Ibn al-Baqillini mensions five copies, one each for Kufih, Basrah, 
Yemen, and Bahrain, and the final one for ‘Uthmin's personal use,” Al- 
Qustallint agrees with al Asqplind,” and tbo “Ashir angues that five copies 
were sent to Makkah, Damascus (Shim). Basrals, Kufh, and Madinah, while 
“Uthmin kept a sixth one, the mushaf al-imim, for himself.” Al-Zurgani, 
after analyzing the evidence for the existence of five or six copies, suggests 
that those scholars who say that there are five do not count ‘Uthman's per 
sonal copy. Therefore, he maintains that there were six copies.” 

‘Abo Hatim al-Sijistant (d. 250 AH/864 AC) states: "“Uthmin sent seven 
masiluf, keeping one in Madinah and distributing the rest to Makkah, 
Damascus, Yemen, Bahrain, Bash, and Kufah."*" Ibn “Asikir (4. 571 AH/ 
1175 ac)" and Ibn Kathir (d. 74 au/1372 ac) agree with him,” even 
though the larter substitutes Egypt for Babrain. In Fadil al-Que dn, he gives 
the list quoted above: however, later on in his Al-Bidiyah, he replaces 
Bahrain with Egypt. 

ALRafi', in his Tarikh Adib al-'Arab,” supports this view and chooses 
the names Ibn Kathir suggested in his Al-Bidiyah, Ibn al-Jazatl opts for the 
number mentioned by Abi Hitim, but adds that ‘Ushmin retained an 
¢ighth copy (the mushaf al-imim).” Finally, al-Ya'qabi (284 04/897 ac) 
counts nine copies, adding Egypt and al-Jazirah to Abo H1itim's list.” 
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quoted by al-‘Asqalant has been questioned.” Indeed, if they were sound, 
the scholars would have accepted his opinion unanimously and no other 
suggestions would have been proferred. 

AL‘Asqalint ako says: “Some of our contemporaries claim that the 
event took place in 30 ai1/650 ac." However, he quotes no references and 
gives no evidence.” His source is Ibn al-Jazari, who fixed this year in his Al- 
Nashe tl al-Qied' at al~’Aghr (1:7). In tact fbn al-Athie, who preceded Ibn al- 
Jazari, mentions the sume date but gives no reference to support his view.” 
Some scholars affirm this opinion,” while others mention both dates with- 
out opting for either of them.” 

Some Wester scholars, using the supposed date of Armenia's conquest, 
claim chat the Qur'an was compiled in 33 41/653 ac.” One fact, howev- 
er, contradicts this: Ibn Mas'Od, who kept his personal copy and told his stu- 
dents to do vo,” is said to have died at the end of 32 AH/652 Ac” or in 33 
AH/653 Ac.” The following scholars agree that Ibn Mas’ dd died at Madinah 
in 32 AH/652 AC: al-Tabart,” al-Balidhuri (4. 279 AH/892 ac),” al Amit,” 
Thn Qutaybah," al-Dhahabi,"" and Ibn “Abd al-Barr." If this date is cor- 
rect, the compilation would have taken place earlier. 

‘This compilation has been connected with Armenia's conquest, in which 
Hudhayfih abn al-Yamin participated, and yet the narrations differ in dating, 
the event, In fact, many stich campaigns were directed toward Armenia, and 
Hudhayfah participated in three of them."® The first date mentioned, as nar= 
rated by Abt Mikhnaf, is 24 411/644 ac." Al-Tabari states that Hudhayfah, 
was sent to al-Bab (Darband) in 30 411/650 Ac to help "Abd al-Rabin ibn 
Rabrah."” This scholar, who mentions some small details, says nothing about 
the copy. However, Ibn al-Athir states that when Hudhayfah renamed, he 
told ‘Uthmiin what he had seen in the battlefield among the gurl’. Thus, 
‘Uthnsin consulted the Companions, who agreed that the Quran should be 
compiled." Two years later (32 4/650 Ac), Hudhayfah was in that region, 
leading the Kufans.""” 

In conclusion, Aba Mikhnaf’s narration does not seem to be authentic. 
‘Although al-Balidhuri quotes it on one occasion, in his opinion it is not the 
best one, The other versions that he gives suguest no fixed date," although 
they correspond with the campaign's events af 30 AH/650 AC, as mentioned 
in other sources,” Leaving aside the issues raised by Ibn Mas'td’s death im. 
32 ANL/652 AC, it 1s reasonable to assume the compilation took place in 30 
AH/650 AC, a suggested by fbn al~Athit” supported by hyn al-fazars,!"' and 
followed by some other scholars." 
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written form during the Prophet's hfetime, this would not have allayed such 
fean, for it had not yet been gathered together in book for.” 

Finally, the narrations (riwayae) of Ibn Sa‘d™” and al-Suytui”’ do not 
contradict that of al-Bukhari, ” who attributes the compilation to Abd Bakr, 
if we consider that ‘Umar suggested it to AbG Bakr, helped Zayd, and super- 
vised the compilation,’™ 


DATING ABO BAKR’S: 

COMPILATION 
‘Aba Bakr compiled the Qur'an after the Buttle of Yanmab,’” which is said 
to have occurred in 11 411/632 ac." Ibn Kathir quotes fbn Quni’ as saying, 
that it took place at the end of that year,'” thereby agreeing with Ibn Hazm, 
who states that the conquest of Yamamah occurred 7 months and 6 days 
after Abo Bakr became caliph,” Other scholars, whom Ibn Kathir says were 
4 group of biographers and chroniclers,’ mention that it occurred in 12 au/ 
1633 Ac. He ties to reconcile these opinions by suggesting that the conquest 
beyan in 11 4H/632 Ac and ended the following year,’ but finally opts for 
the latter date, since it is the most widely accepted." Based on the above 
discussion, it is difficult to accept the argument of researchers who doubt 
that Aba Bake compiled the Qur'an on the grounds that the exact date of 


this battle is disputed. * 


THE NUMBER OF 
(QURRA® SLAIN 

An estimated 600!" to 700 Muslims were slain at Yameimab."” Al-Tabarl 
states that among them were over 300 Muhajirin and Ansir,'”” while Ibn 
Kathir quotes Khalifah ibn Khayydt (d. 240 914/854 Ac) as saying that 450 
‘Muslims were slain, among them 50 Muhajiran and Angir.'” Some schol 
ary assert that all of the 700 soldiers slain were qurrd’, while others consider 
the number 70 to be correct.” In.any case, a considerable number of queria’ 
died, As ‘Unnar said: "Casualties were heavy among the qurrd on the day of 
the Bate of Yamamah.”"" 

Before leaving this subject, we should consider Burton's view that net- 
ther compilation actually took place.'"' He says that neither event is logically 
necessary to account fir the present-day copy of the Qur'an. However, to 
maintain this theory in practice means to deny the validity of so. many 
accounts to the contrary that his view is surely untenable, In addition, the 
account given here, which is based on a consideration of the sources, pro- 
vides a logical and inherently reasonable account of a histoncal process, 
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ARRANGING THE SURAHS 


The Qur'an’s surahs are not arranged in chornological order, For instance, 
the second surah (Surat al-Bagarah) was revealed in Madinah after the hijrah, 
while the ninety-sixth surah (Surat al~'Alag) was the first surah revealed in 
Makkah," If their arrangement were chronological, Surar al-'Alg would 
have been the first surah in the copy. Also, some verses revealed in Madinah 
were placed in Makkan surahs."” However, all scholars agree that the verses 
were arranged and ordered according to the Revelation (cawgif)."* 

Buc not all of them agree as to whether the surahs were arranged in a 
fixed order according to the Revetion or via the Companions’ endeavor 
(ijeibad), Some scholars argue for the second view because of the different 
arrangements found in the Companions’ personal copies. For example, “All 
arranged his chronologically while thn Mas‘hd began his with Surat al- 
Bagarah, followed by Surat al-Nist’ and Surat Al “Imrin.'” 

Others say that such ijtihad was limited, by which they mean that the 
Qur'an was divided into four categories according to the surahs’ length (1e., 
al-riwal [the seven lengthy surahs), al-ma"in, al-mathini (the oft-repeated 
verses}, and al-mutissa! [from Surat Qut'to the end of the Qur'an}).""" In their 
opinion, ‘fthad was used only to arrange each category's surahs. All scholars 
ayree on the order and contents of these four categones. "” Others opine that 
all surahs were arranged accordinyg to the Revelation, except for the seventh 
and the ninth ones, based upon the following fudith 


‘Ushoniin was asked why Surae al-Tawtub is put after Surat ab-Anfll, and 
why there ts no baunalah beeween them. He repled chat it was because 
their theme is one, amd because the Prophet pawed away without inform 
ing them where to pur the buseraalah 


This opinion has been refuted on the grounds that a great deal of evi- 
dence indicates that all surahs were arranged according to the revelation. The 
books of sunan make the following points 


1. A delegation once visited the Prophet im Madinah. Aba Aws, one of its 
members, reported that the Prophet said: “did not want to come with- 
out completing the parts of the Que‘an that I recite dily.” They asked 
the Companions: “How do you divide the Qur'an for the recitatio 
They replied: “We divide ic nto three surahs, five surahs, seven surahs, 
nine surahs, eleven surahs, thirteen surahs, and the part of als/Mutissal 
from Surat al-Qafto the end” 
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2 Zayd ibn Thabit said: “We were compiling and arranging the Qur'an 
from the fragments, in front of Allah's Apostle." 

3. ‘The basmalah was a sign that the surah had been completed. Ibn ‘Abbas 
stated that the Prophet did not know when this happened until the rev- 
elation came to him with "In the name of God, Most Grciows, Most 
Mean 


AL-Nisabort (d. 828 4n1/1424 Ac) reports in his TaBie that whenever the 
Prophet received a surah, be asked the scribe to put it in its place.’ In light 
of the above, Abd Bakr’s compilation could only have consisted of bringing 
all of the pieces together in one book, not of arranging the surahs.'"’ The 
same applies to ‘Uthmin's compilation. As Tha al-Bagillint states: 
‘The whole Que'an, whose compilation and writing Allah commanded, 
excluding the abrogated verses, 1s what is contained in this musbaf [of 
“Uthmin]. It is the same arrangement and style revealed to the Prophet in 
the very ame manner of verses and surshs with no difference in word 
order, and the Ummah has received from the Prophet the arrangement of 
every verse and surah, and their places, as they have received the recita~ 
tion of the Qur'an. 


Referring eo “It is for us to collect it and to promulgate it” (75:17), thn 
Hazm conchides that its letters, words, verses, and surahs are arranged as Allah 
revealed to his Prophet, who taught the people accordingly. Thus, no one 
can change anything,” Some scholars say that the suraby’ arrangement 
proves that the Qus’an was revealed in a fixed onder. For example: 


1. The arrangement of surah beginning with such letters as al-bawamim 
(seven surahs begin with bd mim |sarahs 40-46); 

2. ‘The agreement of a surah’s bejnning with the end of its predecesor; 
for example, the end of surah | and the beginning of sural 2; 

3. Ab-wazn ff al-lafe (similarities of verse ending [fwasil}}, as in the end 
of surah 111 and the beginning of surah 112, which ends in aback and 


4. The similarity between surahs in general, like surahs 93 and 94." 


The differences among the Companions” copies are said to exist because 
they were personal copies. Ifa surah (or more) were revealed in a Compan- 
ions absence, he would write it down when convenient,’ Given that there 
are no authentic chains that provide exact information about these copies, 
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nothing that is said about them should be accepted as fact. Contradictory 
accounts are yaven of the surabs’ order in certain copies," but in any case 
they do not correspond fo the Qur’an's final version. 

Finally, the hadith about ‘Uthmin arranging surahs 8 and 9 is said tw 
be inauthentic and its chain and text have been crincized, One of its narra 
tors, Yazid al-Finsi, is unknown and regarded as weak by Bukhari and 
Tirmidhi."”” [ts text (mum) also contradicts authentic reports. Ahmad Shakir 
argues: "This hadith is very weak and, in fact, has no basis in ss isniid. In addi 
tion, its text throws doubts on the hawmuluh at the begnning of the surahs, as 
though ‘Uthinin had added to them or omitted some part of them as he liked, 
veneration be to him.” 

Muhammad Rashid Rida adopted this opinion before Shakir, stating that 
a hadith narrated by just one man could not be accepted in this case, since 
successive narration is necessary": “An account narrated by a man like this, 
which is unique to him nd and should not be accepted for the 
arrangement of the Qur'an, which 1s transmuted with cawdtur.”"” He also 
says that at is impomible that every surah, except these two, was arranged. All 
authorities state that the Prophet and his Companions recited the surahs in 
their proper order both during their prayers and at all other times." 

Rida refers to the following hadith: “The Prophet used to recite the 
whole Qur'an to fibril, and fibril to him, during Ramadan once every year 
But in che last Ramadan before his death, the Prophet recited it twice to 
Jibril, and Jibril to him." He argues that the order of surahs 8 and 9 must 
have been well known at that time.” It is an accepted principle in the sct- 
rice of hadith that an isolated hadith is not accepted if contradicts the ver- 
dict of reason and of the Qur'an, 

Furthermore, Malik (d. 179 49/795 4c) writes: “The Qur'an was com- 
piled according to the revelation, as they (the Companions) heard it from the 
Prophet." Al-Qurtubi (4. 671 An/1272 Ac) argues that tts arrangement as 
® written document has a fixed revealed order, but that the readers are 
allowed to recite it in a different order," Furthermore, he concludes dhat the 
surahy’ order is like that of the werses, all of which have come to ws from the 
Prophet as Allah revealed them. If someone were to change this order, it 
would be like changing the structure of the verses, Jetters, and words.” 

Al-blanich al-Mubasibi (d. 243 AH/57 ac) reports that the Quran's 
compilation was not invented, for the Prophet told fis Companions to write 
it dawn, They did so, on riga’ (pieces of doth), aktaf (houlder-blades), and 
‘usb (palm branches stripped of their Jeaves), AbO Bakr simply had what 


is not se 
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was written down copied and assembled in one place. Such materials were 
found in the Prophet's house after his death, at which time they were 
arranged and tied together with a cord to ensure that none were lost." Al- 
Suydti devotes a whole book, Tamisug al-Durar # Tandsub al-Suwar,” to 
studing this subject thoroughly from its linguistic and rhetorical aspects!” to 
prove the succession of all of the Qur'an's verses and surah 


COMPILING AND 

ARRANGING THE VERSES 
Alll scholars agree that the verses! order was ordained by revelation, not by 
the Prophet or his Companions." Ibn al-Zubayr said to ‘Uthmin: "This 
verse, which is in Surat al-Bagarah, “Those who die and leave wives behind 
.. without tuming them out,” has been abrogated by another verse. Why, 
then, do you write it (in the Qur'an)?" "Urhmiin said: “Leave it (where it 
is), nephew, for I will not shift anything of it (the Qur'an) from its onginal 
position 

The surahs were revealed on specific occasions, the verses answered a 
specific question of inquiry, and Jibal would tell the Prophet where to put 
them.'” The Prophet told his followers: “fibril came to me and told me to 
put this verse here in this surah (16:90): “God commands justice, the doing, 
‘of good and liberality to kith and kin.”” Ibn “Abbis relates that the last verse 
to be revealed was "And fear the day when you shall be brought back to 
God. Then shall every soul be paid what it has camed and none shall be 
dealt with unjustly” (2:281), after which Jibril said co the Prophet; "Put it 
after verse 280 of Surat al-Bagarah.'"” 

“Umar said: "I have not asked the Prophet about anything more than I 
asked him about al-kalilab," w the extent that he pointed his finger at my 
chest and said: "Be satisfied with the verse revealed in summer, which is in 
the end of Surat al-Nisi’"""” Someone asked the Prophet which vere 
would bring good to him and his people, and was told: “The end of Surat 
al-Bagarah, for it is one of the treasures of God's mercy from under His 
‘Throne that He gave to His people, and there is no good in this world and 
the next which it does not include.” 

The Prophet, who usually taught the Qur'an to his Companions, would 
ask one of his leamed Companions to teach it ifhe was busy. "Ubidah ibn 
al-Samit said; “When the Prophet became busy and someone migrated to 
him, he would ask one of us to teach him the Qur'an." He would also 
send teachers to distant places: “He sent Mu‘adh and Abd Masi to Yemen 
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Aba Khuzaymah was the only one who had written this verse down, 
for many qurra’ had memorized the whole Qur'an." For instance, when 
Zayd ibn Thabit reached the end of “Then they num aside: God has turned 
their hearts (from the light) for they are a people that understood not” 
(9:127), Ubayy ibn Ka'b informed him that the Prophet had taught him two 
verses after that. He then recited verses 9:128-29: 


Now has come unto you a Messenger ftom among yourselves. It grieves 
him that you should receive any injury o difficulty. Andently ansous i 
he over you. To the believer, He is most Kind and Mercifil. Bur if they 
‘Allah suffices me. There is no deity but He. In Him 1 
place my trust ~ He, the Lord of the Throne (of Glory) Supreme. 


Ubayy added thar this was the last verse to be revealed." In another 
version, Zayd said: 


T nisied a verse fom Surat al-Akeib when we copied the Qur'an, and 1 
tured to hear Allah's Apostle (peace be upon him) recite it So we searched 
for itand found it with Khuzaymah ibn Thibit a-Ansirf, (That verse was 
3823: “Among the believers are mea who have been true in their 
covenant with God.”) We then added it te it surah in the copy.” 


The same theory advanced for Surat al-Tawbuh's missing verses ean be 
applied here, with che addition that Zayd had memorized this verse, as he 
clearly stated in this account, Some scholars argue that the episode of Surat 
al-Ahzib's missing verse, 33:23, took place during ‘Uthmin’s compilation," 
Tho Kathir asserts that it occurred during AbG Bakr’s compilation, because it 
is confirmed by another version of the same authennc tradion.”” 

Thn Aba Dawad™ narrates a version in which Khuzaymah ibn Thabie 
came with Surat al-Tawbah’s two final verses, and "Umar said that he would 
have made them a surah if they had been three verses. Then he suggested 
that he should decide where to put them. As a result, they were put at the 
end of Surat al-Tawbub."” This version, however, is sid eo be inauthentic, 
for it has three problems in its chain and its text contradicts succewive and 
sound reports that the Prophet taught his Companions both the Qur'an and 
the correct order of its verses and surahs. 

In addition, this version states that Aba Khuzaymah put the two verses 
at the end of Surat al-Tawbab, although the scholars agree unanimously that 
he did not take part in compiling the Qur'an." Indeed, Ibn Aba Dawid 
himself narrates in the same book, and even on the same page, another ver- 
sion that contradicts the abave account: Ubayy iba Ka'b reported that when 
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its language in the eyes of the Arabs" and its use for prayers and private and 
collective recitations." It also served as a book of shari‘'sh (law) and of social, 
business, and state affairs. The Prophet urged them to recite the Qur'an col- 
lectively and privately, especially in the night prayers during Ramadan, and 
to memorize either parts or all of it." Those who do so are highly honored 
and rewarded in the Hereafter.” ; 

Also, as Muir states, the Arabs’ memory was tenacious,”"* Some Com- 
panions actually recited all of it in one night, However, the Prophet asked 
them not to do so in lew than three days or a week.” On the other hand, 
Anas ibn Malik reported that only four persons memorized the entire 
Qur'an while the Prophet was alive.” Although many interpretations of 
this statement have been offered, the only reasonable one is that he meant 
among his own Khazra) tribe, since he was boasting of their achievements 
as compared to the other branch of the Ansir (ie., the Aws)."” 

Thus, the jummd’ al-Qur'dn are those who memorized and recited the 
Qur'an by heart. The words bufiz and qurra" have exactly the same mean- 
ing,”"* Shaban's"” claim that gua’ refer to the abl al-qura (villagers) rather 
than to these reciters seems to be groundless, since all standard references 
indicate that it refers to the reciters. Furthermore, no lexicographical source 
gives querd"as a derivation of qaryah, the only accepted plural form of which 
1s garawiyyin, However, as mentioned earer, the Prophet had numerous 
setibes who took down the revelation to aid memorizagon.” 


THE WORDS SAMIFAH (COMPILATION) AND: 
MUSHAF (COPY), AND THEIR, ORIGINS. 

As al-Jawharl states, sabifih (pl. subuf'and sab) means “a book," as in 
Qur'an 87:18-19: “And this isin the book of earliest (revelations), the book 
of Abraham and Moses,” namely, the book revealed to them.” The words 
mushaf, misbaf, or mashaf mean "s (book) containing written sheets between 
Wo covers.” Al-Azharl is reported to have said: “Iris called mushaf because 
it contained written sheets between two covers." One hadith proves that 
the Prophet used mushaf in reference to the Qur’an's written form. ‘Abd 
Allah ibs ‘Arnr ibn al-'As supports this fact by relating that someone told the 
Prophet: "My son reads the mushaf in the daytime." In another version, 
the Prophet forbade travelling in enemy territory with a musbaf lest the 
enemy take it (and destroy or dishonor it)” 

Thus, the word mushaf (copy) was known to the Muslims, which indi- 
cates that they neither borrowed or invented it after the Prophet's death, In 
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Finally, al-Thawst reported chat he leamed that some qurri were killed 
fighting Musaylimah and, as a result, some recitations (burdf) were lost.” 

The last mode of abrogations is mansdikh al-tiliwah dn al-bukm (abro~ 
gating the recitation without the ruling). In other words, some verses are no 
longer to be recited, but are still considered to exist in practice. Several 
examples are given here: 

THE FIRST EXAMPLE: Some qurra’ were killed at Bi'r Ma‘dinah and the 
following text was eliminated: “Inform our people that we have met our 
Lord. He is well pleased with us and has satisfied us." Al-Suhayli points 
‘out that this sentence clearly differs trem the Qur'anic style," which shows 
the report's weakness." 

THE SeCOND EXAMILE: “Prohibited to you (for marriage) are ... foster 
sisters” (4:23). When discussing how many Gmes an infant must be suckled 
for a foster relationship to be established, al-Razi quotes a hadith attributed 
to ‘A’ishah that the number was reduced from ten to five. In this case, ten 
sucklings is mansokh al-tilawah wa al-hukm and five is mansokh al-ciliwah 
dan al-bukm, since the Que'an refers to neither number. “A’ishab narrated 
this report in diflerent versions. One version states that the vene of suckling, 
was recited during the Prophet's lifetime and that he left # as part of the 
Qur'an.” Makki refers to this version as weak, for it contradicts both the 
Qur'an and reason.” He also regards this example as odd when it comes to 
the matter of abrogation, given that the abrogating passage is not recited. 
‘Thus, the abrogated passage and the verdict of abrogation both stand.” 
‘Makkt assigns it to the second mode of abrogation, 

Al-Suyith argues that ‘A’ishah meant that the Prophet was near death 
when it way eliminated, or that some people leamed of its abmgation only 
after his died."* Al-Jasyas (d. 370 AH/980 Ac) rejects this version, because it 
indicates that the abrogation took place after the Prophet's death.” In addi- 
ton, alPabawi (d. 321 AH/933 Ac) considers its narration to be weak and 
objects to it strongly.” Furthermore, al-Nabbis (d. 338 aH/949 Ac) points 
out that Malik ibn Anas, despite natrating this hadith, rejects it and says that a 
single suckling causes this prohibition, since this ss what the earlier-mentioned 
vere implies, He adds that Ahmad! ibn Hanbal and Aba Thawr questoned 
this hadith, for they believed thar three sucklings exablish this prohibition,” 
In addition, al-Nahhas states that if this version were authentic, ‘A'ishah 
would have reported it to the committee of seribes so that it could be includ- 
ed in the copies. Qur'an 15:9 also states: “We have without doubt sent down 
the mesage, and We will aswrredly guard it (from corruption).” 
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Hammudah argues that there are many contradictory versions of this 
report. Once it appears as mansiikh a/-tilawa, and at other times docs not 
Iu one version, the prescriptions of five and ten times are revealed in a sin 
gle verse, while in another version the ten sucklings are revealed prior to the 
five sucklings.”* To conclude, the hadith is inauthentic and groundles. 

‘The Tuan exawrur “Al-shaykh wa al-shaykhah. When they commit 
adultery, stone them as exemplary punishment from Allah. Allah 1s Mighty 
and Wise.” This is said to have been a Que'amic vene. The verdbet of 
stoning is agreed to be sunnah, as ‘Umar and “All said that the Propher's 
sunnah established it." Bukhari, who narrates this penalty, does not men- 
tion “abshaykh wa al-shaykhah,” Al- Asqalini suggests that Bukhiit's oris= 
sion may have been intentional, because only oe narrator (riw! ) men= 
tioned it and that he could have been mistaken. Al- Asqalini adds that the 
great scholars (A immah and buff) narrated the hadith, but mot that par~ 
ticular phrase.” Al-Tahiwt discusses it in detail, concludes that the 
Prophet’s Sunnah establishes the stoning of a mamied person, and cites ‘All's 
statement: “I have flogged her according to the Book of Allah and stoned 
her according to the Prophet's Sunnah." This example is said to be the 
best one of mansdkl a-eiliwah dan al-bukm.” 

In addition tw "ab-shaykh wa al-shaykhah,” Marwan ibn al-Hakm sug> 
ested to Zayd ibn ‘Thibit that he include at, but the larter refused to do $0 
because it was contradictory: “Don't you sce that young married people are 
stoned if they commit adultery?”™ This would unply that Zayd was left to 
decide wivether oF not to aecept material for inclusion, Moreover, Marwan 
is not known to have had any role in compiling the Qur'an, Al-Ghandet 
states that this version ts disavowed (munkar) and that Zayd could not have 
‘omitted something simply became it contradicted the stoning of young mar 
ried people.” 

Also, ‘Umar said that he asked the Prophet if he could write it down 
after its revelation, but that the Prophet seemed unwilling t0 agree. So 
Umar asked Zayd: "Don't you see that if the shaykh commits adultery 
and is unmarried, he is flogged, and thac ifthe young man commits adul~ 
tery and is mamed, he is stoned?” However, it was unusual for the 
Prophet to be unwilling to have a revealed verse wnitten down, and itis 
doubtful that ‘Umar could olyect 0 a verse that he believed Allah had 
revealed.” ALGhamiri states that Allah would not have omitted a verse 
just because sotne people objected to it. He adds that all of these contra- 
dictions support the view that the “verse of stoning” (Jyat al-rajm) is, at 
most, a hadith. 
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THE FOURTH EXAMPLE: This consists of the following “verse”: 

If the son of Adam were (0 ask for a valley of wealth and be given it, he 
would ask for a second one: if he were to ask for a second and be given 
‘it, he would ask for 4 third. Nothing would fill the throat of the son of 
Adam except dust. Allah accepts the repentance of the one who repents. 
Verily, the faithful religion in the sight of AUah is the straight pach (al- 


Hanifiyyah), which polythenm, not Judaian, and not Chnatianity, 
Aide Who ose yadaece wale rages 


Al-Suhayli (d. 581 AN/1185 AC) states that this alleged verse would, in 
anty ¢ase, be narrative (Khabar) as opposed to command, prohibition, and so 
‘on (bake), and therefore not subject to the rules of abrogation.” The 
hadith’s authentic transmission mentions only that the Prophet read surah 98 
to Ubayy without mentioning the addition.” In another version, Ibn 
“Abbiis satd that he did noe know if dhis (addition) was from the Qur'an or 
not,” However, he mentined that they thought that it was from the Qur'an 
‘until Surat al~Takithur was revealed.” Al-Alost considers that the addition 
attributed to Ubayy is inauthentic.” However, Hammudah maintains that 
stylistically, in his view, it is a hadith because sahaidiyyah, nasriniyyah, and 
hanitiyyah are not found in the Que'an, while the wording is similar to che 
utterances of a hadith.” 

THe PrerH EXAMPLE: AbO MOsi reported that they would read a surah: 
that they thought was similar to one of abMusabbihat,”* which they had 
forgotten, but that they still remembered from it: "O you who believe, do 
not say that which you do nor do. It will be certified on your necks, and 
you will be questioned about it. on the Day of Judgment. 

‘The sixTH EXAMPLE: 'Unur said that they would recite: "Do not reject 
your fithers, for this will be (accounted) disbelief against you.” Then he 
asked Zayd: “Was it so?" and he replied: "Yes" 

THE SEVENTH EXAMPLE: ‘Umar asked “Abd al-Rabmin ibn “Awf if he 
found the phrase “Fight as you have been fighting at first” in the Qur'an, 
for it was not there now. ‘Abd al-Rabman replied that i was from the part 
that had been eliminated.” 

Tue sicher EXAN@L Maslamah ibn Khalid al-Ansirt said chat two 
verses were not recorded: 


‘Those who believed and suffered exile and fought in the path of Allah, 
with their wealth and persons, rejoice, for you are wuccewhil, and those 
who gave them asyhun and aided and defended them against the people 
swith whom Allab is angry. No person knows what delights of the eyes are 
kept hidden for them ~as a reward for their (goo) deeds 
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Obviously, these two venes are borrowed with hittle change from Qur'an 
8:74 and 32:17 and then joined together. 

Tue xevrn examrre: “A’shah recited Qur'an 33:56: “God and His 
angels send blesings on the Prophet..." with the addition “And those who 
pray in the first line.” This addition is reported to have been a hadith,” 
which indicates that her report is no more than a sunnah, 

THE TENTH EXAMPLE: The surahs that are sometimes combined into 
one surah known as qundt and sometimes known separately as Surat al-Khal 
and Surat al-Hafid were eliminated from the Qur'an.”* 

However, Ibn al-Biqillint objects to his theory of mansOkh al-tiliwah. 
He quotes a group of scholars who say that the reports are isolated and 
therefore unable to judge the Revelation and its abrogation.” A contem- 
porary researcher who studied the theory of abrogation concludes that all of 
these reports are fabricated, although he agrees in general to mansokh al- 
tuliwah wa al-bukm, since the abrogation took place while the Qur'an was 
being revealed and the Prophet was still alive 

However, many reasons exist for objecting to both kinds of abrogation: 


1. All of the examples given are inauthentic, contradictory, or isolated 
reports in many different versions, 


The examples differ fron: the Que'an’s style, as can be seen by compar- 
ing the end of surahs 2 and 3 with do‘ al-qundr (usually recited dur- 
ing prayer), 


3, All upillfs (usd! al-tigh scholar) agree that the Qur'an is substantiated only 
by succemive reports, whereas the examples given are isolated reporn.” 


Although the Shi'ahs and the Sunnis generally agree on the existence of 
abrogation, * some Shab scholars claim thar the Sunni scholam’ acceptance 
of it proves that the Qur'an has been coeupted.”” Westem scholars have 
various opinions on the subject. Nldcke accepts the traditional account 
while Burton rejects the entire concept as a fabrication.” On the other 
hand, Warsbrough, in Kine with his general approach, regards the whole 
isue as a projection back in time of Later disputes.” 


SHPAH OPINIONS ON 
THE QURVAN'S ALTERATION 


Many narrations in Shah sources claim that the Qur'an was altered 
because certain parts dealing with the postion of the Ahi al-Bayt were inten 
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tionally omitted.” In one example, Abi “Abd Allih said that the Qur'an, as 
revealed by Jibril to Muhammad, consisted of 17,000 verses” and that surah 
98 named 70 Qurayshi men and their fathers.” In addition, he told one of 
his followers to read the present-day Qur'an, saying that when the Righteous 
One (Qi'im) came he should read the original Qur'an in its complete 
form.” Surat al-Abzab is said to have been as long as Suraral-An‘Gm, and the 
Ahl al-Baye's virtures are said to have been omitted.” Moreover, he said that 
“Ummatun hiya arbt min ummaki” has been comrupted and that it should be 
recited as: “A ’immarun hiya azki min a'immatikum,”™ 

‘Some Shah scholan ako claim that the meaning of certain verses has 
been deliberately distorted, uch as 43:4: “And verily, it is in the Mother of 
the Books, in Our Presence, high (in dignity), fall of wisdom.” The scholary 
assume that “aliyy, which means “high (in dignity)" as it appears in the con- 
text, refers t0 ‘Al! ibn AbO Tab.” Al-Qumuni states that the Qur'an has 
been altered by putting one style of recitation in the place of another, and 
that it contains material that does not accord with the Revelation.” More~ 
‘aver, Patimah’s copy is said to have been three times the size of the existing. 
copy and that it contained no style of recitation found in the latter.” 

Furthermore, only the A’inmmah (the chain of Shi'ah imams) are said to 
have the entire Qur'an™” and that ewo surahs concerning the Abi al-Bayt’s 
rank are missing: Surat al-Wallyah and Surat al-Nurayn.””" These consist of 
some Quranic verses gathered from different surahs and then added to or 
altered in some way. Some ShFahs believe that these reports were fabricated, 
and Shi'ah reference works sve no original source for them.” 

Stylistically, many errors bear wites to their inauthenticity.”” More- 
over, ‘All, who ruled for several years after "Uthmin, and then his son al= 
Hasan, who ruled for several months after him, would have been able to 
correct any errors of restore the proper order if anything had been altered, 
Furthermore, ‘All agreed with ‘Uthmin, supported his compilation project, 
and defended him against the rebels 

Most Shi‘ahs also reject the theory of alteration on the grounds of the 
inauthenticity and fabrication of the reports,”” of the stylistic differences and 
Tinguistic errors,” and because the title, the so-called al-Nurayn (referring to 
the Prophet and ‘Ali), is known to have been invented in the seventh cen- 
tury AH/ewelfth century Ac.“ Some reports are ssid to be authentic, 
although they indicate thar the copy hav been altered. However, these are 
interproted as referring to interpretation added to the text as commentary andl 
not as part of the Qur'an.” Indeed, all of the copies in existence today are 
the aume, Those printed in Egypt were accepted and copied in Iran and other 
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and his ascent to heaven, both of which took place in spirit). In addition, 
the Quraysh and the Thagif mbes had cold the Propher that they would 
embrace Islam if he pleased their idols by looking upon them with favor. 
eae esters a hee ose 

According to al-Qudi ‘Iyad, if the story were authentic, the best inter- 
pretation for al-ghariniq would have been “the angels,” since one can hope 
for their intercession. However, when the polythetsts attributed ghariniq to 
their idols, it was abrogated.” In refuting this story, al-Razi points out that 
the Qur'an, the Sunnah, and reason all reject it. First, he quotes the Qur'an: 


And if the Mesenger were to invent any sayirys in Our name, We should 
certainly seize him by his night hand, and We should certainly then cut off 
the artery of his beart, Nor could any of you withhold him (from Our 
wrath), (69:44-47) 


Tris not for me, of ray own accord, to change it 1 follow navghe bur what 
is revealed unto me. If were to disobey my Lond, I should myself fear the 
penalty of 4 Great Day to come, (10:15) 


Nor does he say (aught) of (his own) desire. Ie is rio Jews han innpiration 
sent down to him. (533-4) 


‘And their purpose was to tempt you away from that which We had 
revealed to you to wibsstute, in Our name, something quite different, (In 
that ee), behold! They would cenainly have made you (their trend)! 
‘And had We not given you strength, you would nearly have inclined to 
them a little. (17:73-74) 


‘Thus (is it revealea), that We may strengthen your heart thereby, and We 
have reheaned it t0 you in slow well-arranged stages gradually. (25:32) 


By dogrees shall We teach you to declare (the Mewage), so you will not 
forget. (87:6) 


Second, he reports Ibn Khuzaymab (d. 311 An/923 ac) as having suid 
thar the story was fabricated by the Zanddigah (athewts), In his book on this 
subject, he reports that al-Bayhagi stated: “This story 1 groundles in its 
transmission and its narrators are rejected.” He also refers to al-Bukhari, who 
does not mention it.”” 

‘Third, al-Raizi argues that to praise idols is unbelief, which cannot be 
attributed to the Prophet, whe would not allow himself to pray in the 
Ka'bah until after it had been cleansed of all idolatrous tmces, He adds that 
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Allah would have prevented Saran from causing confusion night at the out- 
set, rather than allowing him to do so and then correcting it. Al-Razi also 
refutes the possibility thar the Prophet could have added or omitted any~ 
thing from the Revelation.” Furthermore, what is meant by yarsakhu in 
Qur'an 22:53 is its linguistic meaning (Le., izdlah), rather than the term used 
in al-nisikh wa al-mansokh.”” In addition, tamanni in this context simply 
means hope," although it may mean “to recite." In fact, Ibn. Hishim 
mentions only that the Muhijiriin retumed to Makkah." 

Ibn Kathir objects to it and confirms that it is not accepted. Hee states that 
although it is narrated in many different weak versions, itis rejected because 
a weak version is not acceptable, no matter how many times it is reported," 
Mubammad ‘Abduh points out that no sound report states that the pre- 
Islamic Arabs, in cither their poetry or speeches, used ghumdg or ghimig (ph 
gharinig) as a name for their idols. In addition, after a lexicographical study 
of the words’ meaning, he concludes that none of them seems to be relevant 
to these idols."* 

The second episode maintains that certain scribes would deceive the 
Prophet by changing the verse endings and that the Prophet saw litte pout 
in objecting. He accepted the alteranons on the grounds that it made no dif- 
ference if the phrase were written as Samfun ‘Alim or “Alimun Sami’. 
This story is attributed to “Abd Allah ibn AbO al-Sarbh, who, as a result, is 
reported to have left Islam, returned to Makkah, and claimed thar he wrote 
what he wanted 

Another version says that when the Prophet recited Qur'an 23:12-14 
and asked hn Abd al-Sarb to write it down, the latter said “fitabdraka AllihO 
ahsnu ab-khiligin.” The Prophet then said: “So it has been revealed," 
whereupon the scribe od and said that it had been revealed to him as 
much as to the Prophet.” After the conquest of Makkah, the Prophet 
‘ordered his execution, However, this report is groundless, since no earlier 
reliable source, such as the books of conquest (kutub al-maghtzf) and Sirah 
of thn Hishim, mentions it. The fist reference to it appears on the authority 
of The al-Kalbi (d. 146 491/763 Ac) and al-Wagidi (4. 207 n/822 ac)."” Bur 
both men are accused hars.""* The same thing attributed to “Abd Allah ibn 
Aba Khatal”” and to an ex-Chnstian who made alteranions and reverted to 
‘Christianity. It is reported that his grave cast hiny up many times.” 

The story, however, is groundless and fictitious. It is difficult to believe 
thar the Qur'an, which was memorized by the Prophet and many of his 
Companions, some of whom bad their own personal manuscripts, could 
have been altered with or without the Prophet's consent. The Prophet cor 
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rected al-Bara’ ibn ‘Azib, who changed a single word while reciting what 
he had been taught to say when going to sleep. Given this, the Prophet 
would not have permitted any change in the Qur'anic text.” Furthermore, 
the ending verses (al-fawasil ) play an important role in the Qur'an’s stylis- 
tic beauty, In no case do the scribes differ in writing any verse endings 
(Asilah), although they are reported to have differed in whiting al-tabar 
(whether to write it with a final ed” or ha”). 

Reliable sources mention that “Abd Allah ibn Aba al-Sarb, a scribe of the 
revelation, reverted and fled from Madinah to his people in Makkah, But 
when the Prophet ordered his execution after conquering Makkah, ‘Uthmin 
asked the Prophet to accept his repentance. He did so. Even if Ibn Aba al= 
Sarb claimed, affer leaving Islim, that he altered the Qur'an, this allegation 
should not be accepted any more than in the case of al-Rabbil ibn “Unfuwah, 
who, when sent to the Band Hanifih (the people of Musaylimah), joined 
Musaylimah, There, he told the people that the Prophet had agreed to share 
prophethood with Musaylimah, and some of them followed him,” 

Ako it is difficult to believe that the Prophet was deceived three times, 
respectively, given his statement: “The believer is noc stung twice from the 
same hole,” 

Jn conelusion, we can say that the Conspanions memorized the Qur'an 
and the appointed scribes recorded it during the Prophet's lifeume, Aba Bakr 
compiled these records in a complete copy and ordered the verves and surahs 
according to the Revelation and as he found them in the writings and mem- 
ories of huff. He kept this copy, after which it passed to ‘Umar and, after 
his death, to his daughter Hafiah, because he died before ‘Uthmin became 
caliph, When differences arose among the qurri’, ‘Uthmin, with the 
Companions’ consent, had copies made from Ab0 Bakr’s master copy and 
then distributed to the major metropolitan cities, along with a gin’ (reciter 
‘of the Qur'an) to teach the people. 

‘The Qur'an was received and transmitted in a successive manner, yen 
eration after generation. Hence, the copy that we have today is a complete 
record of the Qur'an without alteration, addition, or omission, Obscured, 
weak, or fabricated reports cannot be accepted, for the Qur'an requires a 
successive transmision for every piece of information conceming its text. 
Although the abrogation of certain verses during the Prophet's lifetime docy 
not affect the Qur’an’s mrustworthiness all of the claimed examples of abro- 
gation analyzed in this chapter are shown to be groundless, as are the stories 
of the ghardniq and of scribes having altered the verse endings. 
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write, ‘Uthmin ordered them to recite the Qur'an in only one style.* Al- 
Qurtubi attributes this view to Sufyan ibn 'Uyaynah, ‘Abd Allh ibn Wahb, 
al-Tabari, al-Tahiwi, Ibn “Abd al-Barr, and many other scholars. 

Finally, the copies are said to contain as much of the seven recitation 
styles as can be accommodated by the Qur'an’s orthography, according to 
the final revealed version." This view is attributed to most scholars. Thus, 
the copies include an undefined number of recitation styles, certainly more 
than one but not all seven of them.’ tb al-Jazart opts for this view, using 
al-Tabari’s argument.” Al-Asqalieil agrees, stating that the copies contain an 
unspecified 1number of the seven acceptable recitation styles. He gives an 
‘example: min (Qur'an 9:100) exists in Makkah's copy but is omitted in 
those sent to the other cities." Abd Shimah quotes al-Mahdaw! as agreeing 
with this view, considers it the sounder one, and attributes it to the eminent 
scholars."? Indeed, this last view seems to be the most likely and acceptable, 
since indications of more than one recitation style exist in the copies, as al- 
‘Asqalint has pointed out,"” 

‘Those who agree that the copies include only one recitation style or an 
unspecified number of recitation styles differ on the ssue of their abrogation 
and whether this took place during the Prophet's lifetime (a view attnbuated 
to most scholars) oF at the time of “Uthmin’s compilation, The reasoning, 
here is that the Muslims were permitted, but not obligated, to keep each 
style, But when 'Uthmuin learned of the resulting disputes he rescinded this 
permission," 

However, the existence of either seven of an unknown number of recita- 

tion styles does not necessarily mean that they were written down in the 
copies. Makki ibrx Ab@ Talib al-Qayst sates: “The Qur'an was written in one 
hartto minimize the difference (in recitation) among Muslims.” Al- Baghawt 
supports this, saying that this was according to the final revealed version," 


THE COPIES ORTHOGRAPHY 
‘The copies contained no vowels or discntical points, and thus their orthog- 
raphy resembled the scripts from which it was denved. Some scholar, 
among them al-Dini," Ibn al-‘Arabi,* thn Taymiyyah,” and Ibn al-Jazari,”” 
tnaintain that this was done intentionally so that more than one recitation 
style could be accommodated. This view assumes that the Arabs who made 
these copies knew the appropriate vocalization and diacritics. Indeed, many 
authorities maintain that the Arabic letters had always possessed these fea~ 
tures, of at least dotting (ijam)." To support this claim, we refer to two 
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documents that have been dated to the early first century AH/seventh cen- 
tury Ac. The first one, dating from "Umar’s reign in 22 44/643 AC, contains 
some dotted letters: kha’, dhil, zi’, shin, and nin.” The other document, 
dating from Mu'Swiyyah’s reign in 58 Ai/677 Ac, comes from al-Tif and 
has dotted most of the letters that require dots.” 

The copies remained unchanged unnl it was felt necessary to develop 
their orthography by introducing vocalization so that new non-Arab 
Muslims would not introduce mistakes into its recitation and would read it 
clearly with the correct final vowels.” During Mu'iwiyah’s reign, Ziyad, 
the govemor of Basrah, appointed Abd al-Aswad al-Du'ali to introduce 
vocalization (mgt al-i'rib) into the copies’ orthography.” Other narraio 
state that either Yabya ibn Ya mur or Nayr ibn “Agim was the first to do so,” 
However, al-Qalqashandi states that most scholars agree on Ab al-Aswa 
although his vocalization consisted merely of indicating the final vowels 
(anwar). 

The second step consisted of introducing the diacnucal points (nage al- 
jim) during ‘Abd al-Malik iba Marwan's reign, who is said to have com> 
manded al-Hajylj (4. 95 48/713 Ac), the govemor of Iraq, to appomt schol 
ary to distinguish the letters. Nasr ibn ‘Asim was one such scholar, and thus 
was the first to introduce diacritical points to make the copies casier to 
read.” Vocalization and diacritics alike consisted of dots distinguished by 
color: red for vocalizanon and black for discritical points.” Many scholars 
olyected, for they disapproved af any orthographic change or development” 
and because it was easier to read the Quran in its onginal form, since ity 
recitation depends on the narrations.” Indeed, for a long time such people 
considered the use of these aids to be an insult.” 

The third step in this development was undertaken by al-Khalil iba 
Ahmad (d. 170 4/786 Ach: a new system of symbols (harskid. This was 
not applied immediately, for the scribes dishiked what they called “the dia- 
critical points associated with poetry” (nagt al-sla'r) and were unwilling to 
use i¢ in place of AbO al-Aswad al-Du'al’s systems, which they were used to 
and regarded as the way of the Salaf (the Pious Ancestors)."" 

However, Al-Khalil ibn Abmad’s system of symbols eventually domi- 
nated and replaced that of AbO al-Aswad al-Du’all,” In addition, he inmo- 
duced the signs for a glottal stop (hamz), doubling of a consonant (tashidid ), 
expressing a wish or a desire (rawm), and pronouncing a u with a trace of i 
(ishmam).” The Qur'an’s consonantal spelling remained unaltered because 
most scholars argued that it should remain as at had come down from the 
Companions and that it was revealed in a fixed order (cawgit’).” Abo 
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“Ubayd, Malik iba Anas, Ahmad ibn Hanbal, and al-Bayhagi alo objected 
to any such change," as did al-Zamakshari, who states that “the mashbif 
orthography is sunnah and should not be changed," Islamic institutions 
have supported this view to our own day, for al copies are printed accord 
ing to the traditional orthography. 

However, some scholar: have argued that this orthography is conven- 
tion and that people may write their copy in accordance with the new 
orthography. thn al-Bagillini supports this view, stating that there is no evi- 
dence from the Qur'an, the Sunnah, consensus, or analogy, and that there 
ix no fixed way of writing Thus any orthography that gives the correct 
recitation and is caxy to follow is permitted." Tbn Khaldan agrees for the fol- 
lowing reasons: The art of orthography is merely conventional and was 
imperfect when the various materials were brought together and compiled, 
that there is no sound reason for retaining the old orthography oF for not 
using the new system." 

Al“lzz ibn “Abd al-Salim maintains that the new orthography is not 
only permitted but that i is acutally necessary (wajit), x0 that uneducated 
people will avoid mistakes." Al-Zarkasht, who chose this view, adds that the 
“Uthminic orthography should be preserved as a precious inheritance.** Al- 
Maright states that he agrees with this view and, like al-‘Izz ibn “Abd al- 
Salim, prefers to write the verses cited in his commentary according to the 
new orthography because the people of his time need it more than those 
who lived at fbn ‘Abd al-Salim's time, 

However, according to the general belief, the orthography should not 
be altered, since, as Ibn al-Jazart says, it accommodates the variant recitations 
of the Qur'an in accordance with its revelation in seven styles.” Al-DAni 
states that the differences arsing from preserving or omitting certain lerters 
and words is due to the need to preserve all of che styles of recitation 
revealed to the Prophet and received by the Companions.” 

The most practical way of dealing with this may be that adopted in cer 
tain copies intended for learners: Those words that differ in writing from the 
contemporary orthography are explained in the margins." This system helps 
new non-Arab Muslims avoid mistakes while preserving the inherited 
orthography." 

Ton Aba Diwad attributes the introduction of certain consonantal and 
orthographical modifications in 11 places to al-Haijaj. as follows: 


1, 2:259: Yatasanna was changed to yatasannah. 
2, 5:48: Shari‘anan was changed to shir‘sean. 
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10:22; Yanshurukum was changed to yusayyirakum. 

12:45: ‘Atikum was changed to ‘unabbi'ukum. 

5. 23-58-59; Lilluh oceuts three times, the last two times 
Deing changed to Allah. 

6. 26-116: Al-mukhrajin was changed w al-marjamin, 

7. 26167: Abmanjimin was changed to al-mukhratn. 

S43:32: Ma‘ ishahum was changed to ma ‘isharahum. 

9 47:15: Yasin was changed to Asin. 

10, 57:7: leeagaw was changed to antiga. 

11. 81:24: Zanin was changed to danin.” 


However, this report is considered unauthentic for several reasons. First, 
its chain is not sound, since the author cites an unnamed book by his father 
and nwo obscure and unacceptable transmitters.” Second, Ibn Abd Diwad 
is the only source, and his scholarship was discredited by his own father.” 
Third, al-Hajlj would have opposed him, in his time or later, if he had 
made the alleged modificaions.” Fourth, Ibn Abo Diwtd says, on the same 
page, that ‘Abd Allih ibn Ziyid asked Yazid al-Firs! to add the letter alifin 
the middle and at the end of gild and kind, This would have resulted in 
adding 2,000 alifs to the copy.” Al-Hajjij objected to this, even though the 
text's meaning would not have been altered. This makes it more unlikely 
that he would have made any insovations on his own 

In any case, Ibo Mas'Gd recited ith in three places in Qur'an 23;58- 
59, while the Iraqis recited Jillih in the first place and Allah in the other 
two." In the mushaf al-imim and the copy of Basrah, Allih was recited int 
the first two occasions and lillah in the durd.”* Thus, since all of these vari 
ations existed before al-Hajij's time, he could have had no role in any 
alteration, In fict, references show that all of these spellings given by al- 
Dini predate al-Haylj, Finally, if al-Hajjij’s aim was to correet acknowl- 
edged errory in the text, we would not expect any of these spellings to be 
preserved in the accepted styles of recitation, as, in fact, they are. 

Some of the quer’ accept the examples given above in both forms, such 
as the first one, while othen do not (as in Que'an 26:116 and 167, which are 
not found in any source). However, these words do not seem to have been 
doxted before al-Hajij's time. Thus, their recitations were governed only by 
transmision, and al-Hayij can only be credited with introducing the diacrit- 
ical points throughout the Qur'anic text, not only in these particular exam 
ples. The copy continued to be recited according to the transmission, and the 
vocalization and dotting were in accordance with this. 
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Jetfery, who regards this supposed consonantal and orthographical mod- 
ification as “an entirely new recension of the Qur'an,” maintains that “this 
new text promulgated by al-Hajjaj seems to have undergone more or less 
extensive alterations,""” Indeed, he exaggerates al-Hajj3j’s role, as stated in 
Kitab al-Masibif,” so much that he actually claims that “if this is so, our tex 
tus receptus is not based on the recension of ‘Uhmin but on that of al- 
Haya) ibn Yosuf”"” However, al-Hayij only sanctioned the diacritical 
points introduced by the scholars whom he had appointed for the purpose,” 
He sent copies of the "Uthminic wnt to the metropolitan cities, including 
Egypt, whose governor (Abd al~'Aziz ibn Marwan) was insulted to receive 
one, for he felt that he had no need for it." Thus, the only thing that can 
be attributed to al-Hajjl) is the addition of the diacnitical points based upon 
the scholars’ suggestions. (Al-Lajjj himself was commanded by “Abd al- 
‘Malik ibn Marwan). 

Afier the introduction of vocalization and dizcritical points, the next 
step was the addition of surah titles with an indication of their beginnings 
and endings," the place of their revelation," and a sign consisting of three 
dots at the end of each verse.” Furthermore, the verses were divided into 
portions of fives (akhmls) and tens (ash'dr),"" and then the text was divided 
into thirty parts (aj2d"), each part (juz") into two divisions (hizb), and each 
division into four sections (arbi")." In addition, different colored signs were 
introduced to indicate all of these innovations. But as they had to be made 
bby hand, a problem arose when the copies of the ‘Uthminic writ began to 
be printed by printing presses." Moreover, more signs were placed in the 
printed copies, such as those for the six kinds of pauses (awyaf al-cilawah) 
and for the pause needed for prostrating after a specific verse m one's reeita- 
tion (sajelat al-nilawah). These signs were initiated by the Egyptian editorial 
committees and followed by other committees.” 

The copies’ calligraphy remained in the kad calligraphical form until the 
Jate fourth century ati/tenth century Ac,” when other calligraphic styles 
appeared, such as thuluch and then naskh, which eventually dominated.” 
Naskh is considered the most beautiful calligraphical copy for the Qur'anic 
copies. Other kinds, like ruq'sh, diwinf, find, siy’iqah, and shikavtah, are 
unsuitable because the rules dictate that they should not be vocalized, while 
the Quranic copies should be vocalized so that the recter will not make any 
ermors. 

‘The first printed copy, produced in Venice in 1530, was not distributed 
because the church authonties had it destroyed immediately.” The next 


printed copies appeared in Hamburg (1649); in Padua (1698) in two large 
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volumes under Marracei’s supervision; in St. Petersburgh (1787, 1790, and 
1798) under Mawlina ‘Uthman’s supervision; and in Kazan (1803, 1819, 
and 1839),"" It was printed lithographically for the first time in Tehran (1828) 
and again in Tabnz (1833). Thereafter, under Pligel’s supervision, editions 
appeared in Leipzig. (1834, 1842, and 1870); in India (between 1280-81 
AH/1863-65 AC) under the supervision of Hafiz Mubammad Makhdam and 
Mawlawl Mubammad ‘Abd al-Hifiz and later revised by Shaykh Mawlawi 
Mabbob ‘Al. 

The first Turkish printed edition appeared in 1297 aNt/1879 ac in the 
calligraphy of Hafig ‘Uthmin.” The first copy printed in perfect accor- 
dance with the ‘Uduminic orthography was published in Egypt in 1308 av. 
1866 Ac under Shaykh Ridwin iba Muhammad al-Mukhalilid’s supervi- 
sion,” The first edition printed under the supervision of the Mashyakhat al= 
Azhar and the committee appointed by King Fu'id appeared in 1337 AH? 
1918 Ac. Reedited and republished several times, it is unanimously consid- 
ered the best one.” 

However, all these were printed according to the style of recitation 
style of Hafy as narrated front “Asim, which is the common style throu 
out the Muslim world, The edition according to the recitation style of 
Wanh as narrated from N3fi’ appeared for the first time in 1349 An/1930 
AC in Egypt.” Various editions have been printed in kaff or standard naskh 
in Morocco, Tunisia, Algeria, Nigeria, Saudi Arabia, and, recently. 
Libya. This recitation is, after Hafs, the second most common one and is 
the common style of recitation in North and West Africa and in some parts 
of Sudan and Egypt. The third most common style in some parts of North 
Africa is that of Qil6n as narrated from Nai. The fint printed version of 
it appeared in Tunisia in 1401 AN/198} Ac and then in Libya. Finally, the 
Qur'an was printed for the first ume according to the style of recitat 
al-Dari as narrated from Abd ‘Ame 
the most common style of reci 
and Chad. 

These four copies of the Que‘anic text represent the common styles of 
recitation for public purposes im the Islamic world today. However, the 
remaining canonical styley of recitation are known w many reciters who have 
graduated from the institutes of al-Azhar, Sudan, and many other who spe~ 
clalize in this field. At the present tine, new means of recording have been 
introduced for Que’an studies, and all canonical styles of recitation have been 
recorded orally by fanous leading qurra” in Egypt.” 


n of 
a Sudan in 1398 An/1978 Ac, This is 


ion in Sudan and is used in parts of Egypt 
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In conclusion, the copies ordered by “Uthnan include more than one 
style of recitation and whatever the orthography could accommodate of the 
seven accepted styles of recitation, As a result, the "Uthminic writ corre 
sponds perfectly with the final revealed version of the Qur'an. The written 
text has been recorded according to one style of recitation, and permission 
to use the other styles is given only for purposes of recitation (provided that 
it is read as it has been taught). The early copies were not vocalized or dot- 
ted, and such new practices were introduced in stages, first by Abii al-Aswad 
al-Du’ali, who was asked to camy out the task when mistakes began to 
appear, and then during ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwan's reign in order to 
make recitation easier. The original orthography has remained unchanged. 
The printed copies of the Qur'an that we have today represent the four 
dominant styles of recitation: those of Hag, Wanh, Qildn, and akDiri, 
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al Bagillini suggests that Ubayy might have wntten qund on the back 
of his personal codice asa dus’, "as we do on our masihif”™” Moreover, 
he devotes a special chapter to the stylistic differences between the 
Qur'an and the Prophet's sayings.” On this basis, he concludes that the 
Companions were fally capable of distinguishing between what is and 
what is not part of the Qur'an and that they knew how many surahs it 
contained.” Indeed, many authorities confirm that what is attributed to 
Ubayy is no more than the du‘a” al-qunar.” 

Some scholar maintain that Ibn Mas'dd did not write these surahs 
because ‘all Muslims, even the children, had memonzed them. Thus 
there was no fear that they might be forgotten, Otherwise, as the author 
of Kitab al-Mabini states, how could he, with his wast knowledge, be 
unaware of the Qur'an's most famous, most widely known, and easiest 
surahs?!' However, Ibn al-Anbirt rejects this view on the grounds that 
Thn Mas‘Ad’s personal copy contained such short surahs as al-Kawthar 
(108), al-Nasr (110), and al-Jkhils (112), which are similar in length to 
al-Mu ‘awwidhatin.” However, he says that it is understandable for Ibn 
Mas'Od not to write al-Fitibah, which could not be forgotten, because 
itis recited in all prayers and cycle of prostrations.”” This is supported by 
thn Mas‘Od: “If L had written it, 1 would have written it with every 
surah,” meaning, as Thn al-Anbit interprets it, chat part of the Qui'an is 
recited during every prayer and that it nuast be preceded by al-Fitibah."* 
The author of Kitab al-Mabint states that Ibn Mas'dd may have omitted 
these surahs because he wanted to write only what he heard directly 
from the Prophet." However, this seems to be unsound, for Ibn Mas' td 
asserted: "I have been taught 70 surahs directly from the mouth of the 
Propher,”"* which indicates that he learned the remaining surahs from 
other Companions. Thus, his copy contains what he leamed from both 
sources. 

Al-Quirtubi writes that Yazid ibn Hariin reported that Ibn Mas'dd died 
before he had memorized all of the surahs. However, al-Qurtubl 
objects," saying that this view has no evidence to support it, The alleged 
exclusion of these surahs does not mean that Ibn Mas'Od did not mem- 
onze them, for they are, after all, among the Que'an’s shortest and eas 
jest surahs. 

Furthermore, Ibn al-Bigillint states that all of these narrations are iso- 
lated reports that should not be regarded as reliable. tn addition, he con- 
siders all of the differences atebuted to Ibn Mas'dd as false and related 
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of the recitation from Ubayy to AbG ‘Amr and ln Kathir invalidates 
us 
“All added 0) —945 (wa mawa ib al-dahn) immediately after wa al-‘ast.” 
‘The author of Kitib al-Mabint argues that this actribution is invalid on 
the grounds thar Aba ‘Abd al-Rabman al-Sulamt's (the transmitter of the 
recitation from “Ali, his close student, and teacher of [his sons} al-Hasan 
and al-Husiyn) recitation corresponds to that of the mushaf al-imim, 
which does not contain this addition. Moreover, if this attribution were 
authentic, ‘Ali would have incorporated it into the text instead of aban- 
doning it, since doing so would have decreased the reciter's reward and 
alter a meaning desired by Allah, This suggests that the narrator either 
lied or fongot. In addition, we must take into account the Muslims’ 
unanimous agreement on the mushaf al-imim, so that if anyone alleges 
single addition of omission that contradicts the consensus, it is just like 
claiming that there are 50 obligatory prayers, that marrying nine wives is 
allowed, or that fasting more than the month of Ramadan is a duty.” 

J. Sa'd ibn Aba: Wages added # + (min rar) afer oJ clay (wa lahu 
ak aw uk (4:12),” Al-Suyoi! points out that this addition is consid 
ered commentary.” However, its unanimously agreed that it is correct.” 

.Ubayy ibn Ka'b added 92) amet aut ye US ae dy (wa Jaw hamitum 
amd hard li fasad al-magid al-hardm) tw > 541 Ah iy gD jaw 
Ausik! (idh ja‘ala alladhina katara # qulobihie al-barmuyyah al-jthiliyyah) 
(48:26)." "Umur objected and asked Zayd to recite it, He did so, 
according to the general recitation, after which ‘Umar agreed with 
Zayd. Ubayy defended his recitation, and ‘Umar agreed to let him read 
it accordingly.” The author of Kitab al-Mabini questions this report as 
one that cannot be reconciled with the Qur'an, which was preserved 
and transmitted from the Prophet. In addition, Ubayy might have 
reported this recitation before its abrogation, particularly before the final 
revealed version. This is supported by the transmission of a recitation 
from Ubayy to Aba Ja'far, Ibn Kathir, and Abo “Ame, who transmitted 
from Ubayy how to recite when faced with prolongation (madd) and 
doubling (shadd) but did not report this addition. He also points out that 
it differs from the Qur'an styksteally and asks how ‘Umar could have 
been unaware of it, since he had heard this surah directly from the 
Prophet at Hodaybiyyah.”” 

“Abd Allah ibn Mas‘td added =mi=+ (mucatiby'at) to p\'¢ pa (fa siyim 
thalithah ayyam) (5:89)."” Al-Ghazali argues that this recitation differs 
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However, they maintain that this recitation was eventually forbidden due to 
the abrogation of certain recitation styles." [Abd Allth ibn Mas'td recited 
oe (Kal'ihun) ots) (BSS (haar), “Umar recited 1p (Cimda) 
as |p (fis‘aw), "and Ubayy recited iladhina Smand anguriini 
¢ ) as bh. wat See (nel cet! (illadhina amand amhaluna .. 
akhkhirind ... argabani).” Scholars have mentioned these Teports as exam 
ples of an abrogated style of recitation.” 


CHANGING THE WORDS’ CONSONANTAL 
OUTLINE AND MEANING 


“All recited os (wa falbin) (56:29) as sins (wa pal'in).” However, some 
scholars present this 2s an example of an abrogated style of recitation." 

In all of these cases, as seen in chapter 3, it is arguable whether a certain 
style of recitation was abrogated during the Prophet's lifetime or whether the 
permission to use it was rescinded when ‘Uthman issued the official copy.” 
‘Alo, these synonyms may be fictitious, Whatever the case, however, the 
recitation was not left to inividual choice but was subject to the narration. 

‘As regards the additional interpretations attnbuted to personal codices, 
Goldziher doubts that they were part of the original text. Rather, he main= 
tains that whether they were original or not remains unknown and that they 
were allowed into the text only as interpretations.” On the same page, how- 
ever, he contradicts himself by stating that some later scholars consider them 
part of the text. He supports this view by arguing that the Companions per- 
tmitted such adaltional interpretations to be written in the compiled copy, 
provided that they were not regarded as part of the Qur'an.” However, 
these additional interpretations are not part of the original Qur'anic text and 
are not to be confused with the compiled Copy, since it was stated clearly 
that they could be used only as commentary 

Overall, 123 differences have been mentioned between the 'Udiminic 
writ and the Companions’ personal codices. In nine places, ewo, three, or 
four personal codices agree with the ‘Uthminic writ, But this is the maxi- 
mum extent of agreement among them. Furthermore, Thn Mas'dd as the 
sole reference for 102 of these 123 differences.” 

The Qur'an contains over 77,000 words and, therefore, the number of 
words in the personal codices that differed from the “Uthminie writ is very 
smull."" In this connection, al-Jahiz remarks: 


Verily, cerain people cast doube on the Qur’an’s trustworthiness and 
search for an addition or omission in it without the Prophet's consent and 
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the Companions’ consensus. However, if someone had inserted a poetic 
vere in AbO al-Shimagnuq’s poetry, he would have been notorious 
among the eransmitters (wie). So how abour the Book of Allah 
Almighty, which is transmitted in siccewive (tawdeur} and sound chains 
and is recited day and night™ 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE 

COPIES SENT TO THE CITIES 
The copies sent by “Uthmin differed in certain styles of recitation regarding 
the addition or omission of certain letters or particles. For example, the 
Kufin copy differs from that of Bastah in five styles of recitation. For exam- 
ple, in 21:4 it contains Ju (qi), while that of Basrah has 9 (qui). Abo, the 
Madinan copy differs from those of Iraq in twelve styles of recitation. For 
example, in 2:132 it says 4 (wa awsl), while the ones from frag have ss 
(wa wags’). 

Finally, the copies sent to Damascus and [mq differ in 40 instances. For 
example, in 5:54 we find 5, (yartadid), while in the later we find 3, 
(yartadda).”” However, all but two of these are differences that occur in let 
ters; the two exceptions differ in particles, The fint one is in 9:100, where 
v (min) is found in the Makkan copy but not in the others.” The second 
example is in 7:23, where »» (huwa) is omitted from the copies of Madinah 
and Damascus but appears in the rest of the copies.” The differences of let- 
ters can be classified into various categories 


1, Morphological change= pes (wa awsd) and Joss (wa wassi) (2:132); 
3a, (yartadid) and, (yartadda) (5:54) 

2 Replacement of conjunction: “vy *% (Gi Li yakhafi) and cy ¥5 (war 
yakhatu) (91215); and 4s J ¥ (aw an yughira) and ge Sy (wa an 
yughira) (40:26). 


3, Omission of conjunction: ‘4 9 4 (vagally alladhina drmand) and 34's 
(wa yaqilu) (5:53) 


4, Consonantal difference: 57 (vyanshurukum) and j 
(10:22) 


(yusayyirukum) 


Omission of pronoun suffix: Ss Gy (wa mi ‘amilatha) and Lie &y (wa 
md ‘amulat) (36:35). 


6, Grammatical change : J%ab 5 (dha al-jalili) and Se & (dha al-jalsili) 
(55:78), 
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7. Singular and dual alternation: tise & 5 (hard idha ja'3n3) and Ge 
(Wand) (43:38). 

8. Singular and plural alternation: 2f, Sus SS (haqgat kalimatu rabbika) 
and £2 (Kalimatu) (10:33). 

9, Verbal change: J 34> J (gala subbina rabb) and | (quh (17:93). 


AL-Dini maintains that all of these differences are correct and authentic, for 
they were revealed and heard directly from the Prophet. He adds that when 
‘Uthmin compiled his writ and made the copies, he could not accommo- 
date all these recitations in one copy, and so he distnbuted them,” 
Moreover, the author of Kitdb akMabini, after studying all such examples 
linguistically, concludes that they are correct and sound. In addition, he 
states that these differences were made intentionally in order to substantiate 
all of the accepted styles of recitation revealed to and heard from the 
Prophet.” 

‘Thus, research confirms that the personal codices said to have belonged 
to certain Companions and their Succesors have been transmitted in unaui~ 
thentic chains, differ from each other, and contradict the “Uthminic writ. 
Additional interpolations are no more than explanatory material that those 
who had personal codices, added to the Quranic text, because they were 
incapable of confusing such material with the original Que’anic text. The 
reports that “Abd Allah ibn Mas Od omitted the first and the last two surahs 
from his copy, and that Ubayy ibn Ka'b wrote al-qunde as a surah in his 
copy, are groundless. 

Finally, the 'Uthminic copies are reported to have differed in certain 
letters of particles (e.g., adding or omitting certain letters), except in two 
phices where huwa and mia are sometimes included and sometimes omit- 
ted. All of these accounts have authentic transmissions and have been proven 
by linguistic studies to be acceptable and fluent Arabic at the time of the 
Qur’an’'s revelation. 
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Ibn al-Anbart (d. 328 AH/939 Ac) states that the Qur'an was revealed in 
the most eloquent, purest, and clearest language of the Arabs: “We have 
made it 1 Qur'an in Arabic that you may be able to understand [and learn 
wisdom}" (43:3). In 4144 Allah says: "Had We sent this as a Qur'an fin a 
language] other than Arabic, they would have exclaimed: "Why are not its 
verses explained in detail? What! [A Book] not in Arabic and [a Messenger 
not} an Arab? Say: ‘Ie is a guide and healing to those who believe.""* The 
Qur'an includes no reference to any particular dialect; however, the sunnah 
contains a few relevant statements attributed to certain Companions: 


1, ‘Uthmin told the committee appointed by him to compile the Quran, 
all of whom were Queayshi except for Zayd ibn Thabit, that: “If you 
disagree with Zayd ibn Thabit on any point in che Qur'an, write Cin 
the dialect of Quraysh, as the Qur'an was revealed in their tongue."” He 
ako said this when the scribes differed over whether to write al~rabor 
with a final hi’ or 2”, Eventually it was wniten with a final cd’, in accord 
with the Qurayshi dialect.” 


2. Umar wrote to fbn Mas‘ad that the Qur'an had been revealed in the 
QurayshI tongue and that he should teach people accordingly, not 
according to the language of the Hudhayl tribe." He also said that the 
scribes who make the copies should be only from the Quraysh and the 
‘Thaqif tribes.” 


3, ‘Abd Allih ibn Mas'Od preferred the scribes tw be from the Mudar tribe." 


Most classical and contemporary scholars agree that the Qur'an was 
revealed in the Quraysht dialect (Iiyghah). However, what is meant by 
Jughah is not always clear. Does it refer to an actual dialect in the full sense 
of the term, or to a Qurayshi version of a standard literary language that 
exhibits certain Quraysht features as regards its phonology, morphology and 
vocabulary? Some scholars have claimed that classical Arabic (fasba) is iden- 
tical to Qurayshi speech, 

Ancient scholars used lughah in different contexts to mean lahjah 
(dialect), as Aba ‘Amr ibn ab'Als* did when he distinguished benween 
lughah and ‘arabiyyah (the latter is that which agreed with die majority, 
while he called that which did not agree with them lughid)." fo this 
nection, al-Farra’ says about reciting one word as iswah or uswah: "wa 
hua Jaghican” (They are no more than dialects)" Ancient scholars also 
used isin (congue) to mean Iughah, which may be interpreted as lahjah 
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‘The Qurayshi language has this superior position because: 


1. Itis of high quality and fluency, The Prophet said: “I am the most elo- 
quent of you, because | belong to the Quraysh and was brought up in 
Sa'd ibn Bakr (the oibe of Halimah, Muhammad's wetnurse).”" 
Qatidah writes that the Qurayshis chose the best Arabic words and 
Phases 0 that, over time, their tongue became the best of all, and that, 
accordingly, the Qur'an was revealed in it.” Al-Firabi says that they were 
the best when it came to choosing the most eloquent utterances: the eas- 
jest to pronounce and hear, and the clearest in expression.” 


‘The Qurayshis are said to have acquired this superior Arabic language 
by communicating with other eribes during their conflicts and cultural 
gatherings at the annual “Ukeiz and other trade fairs. Also, the Arabs reg- 
ularly visited Makkah for rebgious purposes and trade,”* Ibn Faris states 
in his Al-Sabibf that delegations visited Makkah for pilgrimages and 
other purposes, and that they would ask the Qurayshts to arbitrate cheir 
disputes because of their eloquence and perfect language. Hence, the 
Qurayshls would choose the best of the other tribes" speech patterns and 
poems and add them to their tongue. By doing so, ae) enhancing, 
their innate ability, they became the most eloquent Arabs. 

2. They were far away from neighboring non-Arab states. This distance, as 
Tho Khaldn puts it, protected them from non-Arab influences, Accord 
ing to philologiss holding this view, the acceptability of an Arab dialect 
is in proportion to its speakers’ proximity to che Quraysh.™ Al-Suydyt 
quotes al-Parabt as having pointed out that the philalogists ignored thove 
Arab tribes living near fisreign nations.” 

3. Third, the Quraysh were immune to the pronunciation defects attrib- 
tuted to other dialects. Abd al-'Abbits states in his Majalis Tha'lab™ that 
the Quraysh had a high standard of fluency and thus did not have the 
“an‘anan of Tamim, the kashkashah of Rabiah, the kaskasal of Hawi 
zin, the tadajju’ of Qays, the ‘ajrafiyyah of Dabbah, and the taltala of 
Babra’. He gives examples only for ‘an‘anah and talealah. The first one 
involves changing alifto ‘ayn, as ifto say ‘anna ‘abda Allihi qa imun for 
anna, while the second one involves pronuncing the prevent-tense pre- 
fixes with kasrah (as in lamina, 'gillina, and tisma'ana).”” 


Other sources also cited pronunciation defects in various tribal dialects 
among them the fihfibah of Hudhayl (changing hi" to ‘ayn) and the wakm 
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AL-RGfiT asserts that Arabic pasted through three stages in its develop- 
ment toward fluency: It was developed by a single mibe, then by all tribes 
collectively, and then the Qurayshis brought it to is final and most amportant 
stage of development. He argues that the Quraysh acquired this position 
because its members lived in the vicinity of the Ka'bah and met pilgrims, 
which allowed them to hear other people's speech and then select the best 
of other tongues. Al-Rafi'T concludes that it was almost miraculous that this 
development started when it did.” 

However, certain scholars maintain that the Qur'an way not revealed 
only in the Qurayshi /ughah, for its text has many non-Quraysh! features. 
For instance, certain Qurayshi Companions did not know the exact mean- 
ing of some Que'anic words: ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abbas said: “I did not know 
the meaning of [ftir in} ftir al-samawar until 1 met two bedouins quar- 
reling over a well. One of them said: "Ant fitareaha (1 began for stated] 
it)" Ibn ‘Abbas said: "I did not know the meaning of al-fartab until | 
heard Dha Yazin's daughter aying t one of her opponents: ‘Halumma 
Atibal (come to arbitration with me). Then I knew it" Abo Bakr and 
“Umar did not know the meaning of abb in wa Akihatan wa abban 
(80:31). 

Barly scholars composed several books and treatises on this ise, among 
them KitIb al-Lughde 8 al-Qur'in (Ibn Hasniin’s version on the authonity of 
Ton ‘Abbas)" and M3 Warad ff al-Qur'in min Lughie al-~Quba'il (by Abo 
‘Ubayd al-Qisim ibn Sallam)."” Al-Nadim states that al-Farri', AbO Zayd, al- 
Asma’l, al-Haytham ibn “Adi, Muhammad ibn Yaby’ al-Qac'l, and Ibn 
Durayd wrote on Jughde al-Qur'ln.” In his Tabagat al-Mutasirin,”” al- 
Diw0di mentions that Mubamrnad ibn Yazid al-Bayri has a book on Jughit 
al-Que'in." Both al-Zarkasht and al-SuyOti devote a chapter to this subject." 
Al-Suydii's chapter is based on the work of Aba ‘Ubayd. 

Many more examples show the existence of non-Quraysht grammatical 
features in the Qur'an, such as Jughir akalini al-Birdghids: Wa asarrd al~ 
najwi alladhina zalama” (21:3) and “Thumma ‘amd wa sammd kathirun 
minhum’" (5:71). This ancient Semitic feature is found in the language of 
other Arab tribes, but not in thar of the Quraysh,” Ibn al-Bagillind inter- 
prets ‘Uthinin’s statement about the Qur'an being revealed in the Qurayshi 
dialect as meaning that it was revealed mainly, but not entirely, in that 
dialect. Citing features that belong to other dialects, he says: “We have made 
ita Qur'an in Arabic” (43:3) refers to all Arabs. In addition, he states that 
whoever maintains that the Qur'an was revealed in a particular dialect 
should provide supporting evidence, He argues that if this were 0, other 
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people would have said that it should be the Hashimi tongue, since that tribe 
consists of the Prophet's nearest kinsmen. 

Ibn al-Baqillini quotes the words attributed to the Prophet: "I am the 
most eloquent of you, because I belong to Quraysh and was brought up in 
So'd ibn Bakr.” He opines that that does not mean that che Qur'an was 
revealed in the Qurayshi linguage, for it could have been revealed in the 
mont eloquent language of the Arabs and, according to the language of those 
whose language is not so eloquent, because all varieties of Arabic used in the 
Qur'an are eloquent. He accepts that most of it: language i» Qurayshi, but 
asserts that the Band Tamim had the most fluent and clearest recitation, that 
the Prophet accepted the Tamim’s /ughah (dialect), and that he recited the 
Qur'an in the dialects of the Tamim, the Kbuza’ah, and other mbes.” 

Ibn “Abd al-Birr, who supports this view, points out that other tribal 
dialects exist in all of the recitations styles, suich as the retention of hamz 
(while the Quraysh omit it)” Aba Shimah quotes certain scholars as saying 
that the Qur'an was revealed not only in the Qurayshi tongue, but also in 
those of their neighbors who were fluent speakers, while the Arabs were 
allowed to recite it according to their dialects. Furthermore, he comments 
that the Qur'an ineludes all Arab dialects because its revelation was for all 
‘Arabs, and that they were permitted to read it according to their own 
dialect, Thus, their recitations differed, He adds that when the copics of the 

‘Uthminic writ were transcribed and sent to the major cities, these different 
recitations were abandoned, except for those whose hugh (dialects) corre= 
sponded with the copies’ orthography.” 

According to Iba Malik, the Qur'an was revealed in the Hijiai dialect, 
except for a few features that belong to the Tamim tribe, such as idghiin 
(assimilation): wa man yushiggi Alliha (594) for the Qurayshl yushdgig, 
which no one recited, and wa man yartadds minkum (2:217) for the 
Qurayshi yartadid. This Tamimi style of assimilation occurs only rately, 
while the Hijizt practice of separating consonants occurs mare frequently: 
yartadid (2:217), wa al-yuril (2:282), yubbibkum (3:31), yumdidkum 
(7112), yushuigig (4-115 and 8:13), yubidid (9:63), fa aleyumdid (22:15), wa 
ablal (20:27), isduid (20-31), and yablil (20:81).” Sitawayh considers this 
Hijial practice to be the best ancient Arabic.” 

Moreover, all querd unanimously recite illd steiba’ al-ganni (4:157) with 
fatal, as is done in the Hijizl tongue, which uses fithah in this type of 
exception” (as opposed to the Tamim, who use damnah ). Sibawayh stud= 
ied this type of exception in his Hidhi Babun YukheSra fihi al-Nasbu li'an- 
na al-Akhirah Laysa inin Naw al-Awwal wa Huwa Lugharu Ahl al-Hijiz 
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(Preferring the Accusative because the Second Term Is Not in the Same 
Category as the First, and That Is the Dialect of the Hijiz), as opposed to 
the Tamim, who use dazmmah (the nominative).” Thus we find ma hadha 
basharan (12:31)" instead of the Tamim’s mi hidhi basharun. However, 
Sibawayh states that mo one recites this phrase in the latter manner except 
those who are unaware of how it appears in the compiled copy.” However, 
he generally opts for the mi taminuyyah on the grounds tha it corresponds 
with analogy.” Ibn Jinnl (4 392 a/1001 Ac) states ehat mi in Tamimt 
usage is more analogous, but thar the Hijet usage is more widespread, He 
prefers the latter both for this reason and because the Qur'an was revealed 
in this language.” 

In addition, the various Qur'anic recitations represent different dialeets, 
among them Hijizi and Tammi, such as bi rabwatin (2:265), with fathah 
according to Tamimi practice (e.g., Ibn ‘Amir and ‘Asim), while bi rubwatin 
with dammuh is attributed to Quraysh (¢.g., the other ten gurra’ )." Thy 
Jinnt regards the recitation of nushuran (7:57) as more fluent, because it is 
the Hijizi language, while the Tamim! version ts nushran.” 

Nafi', Ibn Kathir, Aba ‘Amr, Abd Ja'far, and Ya'qb recited accordin 
to the Hijazt version, while only Ibn ‘Amir followed the Tamimi version, 
tba ‘Abd al-Barr argues that ‘Umar’s statement to Ibn Mas‘dd" merely 
indicates his own preference and does not mean that he forbade Ibn 
‘Mas'0id's recitation. He points out that because the Qur'an may be recited 
in seven styles, there is no objection to choosing one over the others." 

Ibn Jinnt comments that the Arabs change bi’ to ‘ayn and vice versa 
because of the similarity in their place of articulation, He concludes that 
reciting ‘artd for hartd is permitted, but that hated is preferred because it is 
more widely used.” Hammudah supports this view by referring to certain 
sound recitations attributed to the Hudhay! tribe and which the uers* 
accepted, such as those of Hamzah and al-Kisi fb rami (4:11) instead 
of fi la ummihi.” This interpretation leads to the question of the Quran's 
revelation in seven styles of recitation. 

‘One already-mentioned interpretation of the term "styles of recitation” 
(abruf) is that they refer to certain Arab dialects, However, scholars who sup- 
port this interpretation differ over the dialects involved. Some claims that all 
seven of them are included in the Mudari tongue." Abd ‘Ubayd attributes to 
certain unnamed scholars the view thar these seven Mudari dialects are those 
of the Quraysh, the Kininab, the Asad, the Hudhayl, the Tamim, the 
Dabbah, and the Qays tribes.” Other scholars report chat Ibn ‘Abbas identi~ 
fied them as the Ka'b of Quraysh (i.c., Ka‘b ibn Lu'ayy and Ka’b of Khus3'ah 
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[ie.. Ka’b ibn “Ame of Kia ah}). According to fbn “Abbas, branches of the 
Quraysh and the Khuza‘ah were neighbors.” 

However, al-Kalbi says that fbn 'Abbis viewed the styles of recitation 
as seven dialects, five of which belonged to the Ajjaz of the Hawazin, Abo 

Ubayd identifies four as belonging to the Sa'd ibn Bakr, the Jusham ibn 
Bakr, the Nase ibn Mu‘Awiyah, and the Thagif tribes. He adds that they 
were called the ‘Ulyi Hawiam (the Upper Hawizin) and that ‘Amy ibn al 
‘Als’ considered them, along with the Sufl Tamim (the Lower Tamim), the 
most fluent of all Arabs." However, Abd ‘Ubayd views the Sa'd ibn Bakr 
ibe as the most fluent of all Arabs, for the Prophet said: “I am the most fi- 
ent of Arabs, because fam Qurayshi and brought up in Sa'd ibn Bake.” 
Aba Shimah attributes to unnamed scholars the belief that five of the 
dialects belong to the Hawizin, while the remaining two belong to all of the 
Arabs. In support of this view, some scholars argue that the Prophet was 
raised among the Hawézin and lived with the Hudhayl. ” Yet another ver- 
sion states that AbO ‘Ubayd identified the dialects as those belonging to the 
Quraysh, the Hudhayl, the Thagif, the Hawazin, the Kindnah, the Tamim, 
and Yemen.” This view apparently expands the seven styles of recitation (0 
include nearly all of the Arab dialcees. 

Abd Shimah and thn al-Jazari write that some scholars consider these 
dialects to be those of the Sa’d, the Thaqif, the Hudhayl, and the Quraysh, 
and that the remuining two are divided among the tongues of all the Arabs.” 
According to AbO titi al-Sijistint, the dialects are those of the Quraysh, 
the Hudhayl, the Tamim, the Awd, the Rabl ah, the Hawazin, and the Sa'd 
ibn Bakr,” According to al-Tabari, the Quranic language represents some, 
bur not all, of the Arab dialects, because the Arabs bad more than seven 
tonyues and languages.” According to Ibn Qutaybsh and Abd “All ale 
Ahwazi, all seven styles of recitation are included in the Quraysht tongue, 
in which the Qur'an was exclusively revealed.” 

Those who accept the existence of other Arab dialects in the Qur'an 
have different views as tw which tribe spoke the most eloquent Ambic. Al 
Mubarrid states that every Arab whose language has not been changed is fla- 
ent according to his people (tribe), and that band falin afabu min bant fidan 
means that the Aribs are more simular m their language to the language of 
the Qur'an and the Quraysh, although the Qur'an has been revealed in all 
of their languages” Abo ‘Amr ibn al-' Al" is quoted as mentioning that the 
most eloquent Arabs are those who live among the Upper Hawazin and the 
Lower Tamim," the Upper Hawizin and the Lower Qays, or the Upper 
Hawizin and the Lower Quraysh." According to Aba "Ubayd, however, 
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the Sa'd ibn Bakr tribe is the most fluent of all Arabs because of the 
Prophet's above-mentioned statement. 

The Quraysh are regarded as the most eloquent of al Arabs, according 
to Ibn Faris,” al-Firabi, al-Suyri,” fbn KhaldGin,”” and al-Rafi',” Ibn al- 
Bigill3nt considers them the most eloquent Arabs and cites the fluency and 
clanty of the Tamlm’s language. his A/-Kiil and on the authority ofa 
‘Asma’l, alsMubarrid considers the Jarm tribe to be the most fluent.” Other 
sources refer to other tribes, such as the Hudhayl and the Thagif, ax being 
the most eloquent.” 

According to al-Faribl, however, the most fluent Arabs after the 
Qraysh are the Quys, the Tamim, che Asd, the Hudhayl, and some parts 
of the KinJnah and the Tayys’ tribes.” Al-Rfil asserts that the Quraysh are 
the most eloquent, followed by the Sa'd ibn Bakr, the Jusham ibn Bakr, che 
Nasr ibn Mu‘awiyah, and the Thagif tnbes. Following them tn fluency are 
the Khuza'ah, the Hudhayl, the Kindnah, the Asad, and the Dabbah, all of 
whom were neighbors of Makkah and visited there frequently. Next in thi- 
ene are the Quys and other tribes of central Arabia.” In al-Rafi'l’s opinion, 
the number seven is symbohc.”” 

‘The time factor is an important reason for these differences in fluency, 
eloquence, and clarity of speech, since these tribal societies were influenced 
by non-Arab clients who came t hive in settled areas and later influenced 
nomadic regions. The philologists refused to accept information from cer- 
tain regions and tribes whose dialects were considered the most fluent, such 
as the Thagif, the people of Ta'if, and the towns of Hijiz, on the grounds 
that foreign clients had changed and distorted their language. "* 

This view of seven dialects and all of their variations has been refuted 
on the grounds that the Quranic text includes many words belonging to 
other Arab dialects that were not selected as one of the seven styles of recita~ 
tion,” Also, if these differences were dialectal, ‘Umar and Hishim would 
not have differed in their recitation, because both men were Qurayshis,”” 
Furthermore, al-Tabari regards all traditions mentioning the seven Jughde on 
the basis of their chain of transmission as weak, since none of their narrators 
(e.g. Qutidah and al-Kalbi) are regarded as accepted in any chain.” 

Tha al-Jazart states that abruf does not mean dialects, but rather seven 
types of linguistic differences.” In support of this view, AbO Bakr al-Wasit 
says that 40 Arab dialects (Jughit) are found in the Qur'an.” Al-Suydt] iden- 
tifies 32 dialects, quoting examples of them in the Qur'an," tho al-Nagit 
says in his Tafir that the Qur'an includes all Arab dialects," which is sup- 
ported by Ayyib al-Sakhtiyani, who wnites thar: “We sent no mesenger 
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except [to each] in the language of his own people” (14:4) refers to all 
Arabs," ‘All and Ibn “Abbas alo said that the Qur'an was revealed in the 
dialects of all Arabs." fbn ‘Abbas states that the Prophet taught people in 
‘one dialect, but started teaching every tribe according to its dialect when its 
members had difficulty understanding the Qur'an.” 

Since the Qur’anie text includes features of various Arab dialects, this 
chapter will now discus the generally accepted view thar the Qur'an was 
revealed in the common literary language of the Arabs, this bemg based on a 
certain chalectis). whether specified oF not. The following pages will discus 
the views of modem and contemporary scholars whose arguments and analy~ 
sesare based on modern methodology and linguistic evidence. However, first 
we will briefly consider Vollers’ hypothesis: Classical Arabic, based on the 
speech of the bedouins bving in Nayd and Yamimah, was greatly changed by 
the poets, while a quite different language (the precursor of modem Hadari 
colloquial) was spoken in the rest of Arabia. 

Vollers claims that the Qur'an was composed in that popular Arabic 
and was later rewritten in the classical style.” However, his theory has 
been discarded as too extreme.'" Rabin differs from Vollers, who 


rejected the official text of the Koran as a grammanian’s fabrication and 
sought ity original form in the noncanonical variant readings. This recon- 

structed text he believed to be representative of a popular language,” a6 
‘opposed to elawical Arabic abowe all by its lick of cases and moods. 


Rabin then presents his own hypothesis: "I accept the Othmanic text as 
a true presentation of the language Muhammad used, but believe that his 
literary diction contained some elements of the spoken idiom of his milieu 
which happens to be a specimen of another lost language.’*"” 

R, Geyer and Naildeke also reject Vollets’ view since none of the oldest 
traditions or the Arabic of that time contains any evidence to support it," Ln 
any case, discritical marking is an original Semitic feature found in Akkadian, 
Amharic, Babylonian, Hebrew, Nabatean, and other Semitic languages.!""In 
Nabatean particularly, ax Naldeke established, all such cases (viz., the use of 
dammah, fithah, and kasrah) are found.'"' For example, the Haren inserip- 
tion contains dha al-marral, an acewative form!” 

The Que'anic text provides many examples of words that are unclear 
when such diacritical marks ane ignored, such as innamd yakhsha Alliha min 

itsidityi al~"wlami'w (35:28), wa idh sbeald Ibrdhima Rabbuha 2:124), wa 
idha hadura al-gismata wld al-qurbs (4:8), and anna Allaha bari’un min al- 
mushnikina wa rasilubi (93). Moreover, the Qut‘an was received by way of 
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succession with diacritical markings in both its written and recited forms," 
‘Thus, it was taught to students and recited during one’s prayers in accordance 
with those markings. The quer” difered over these markings in only a few 
cases related to reciting the Que’an in its seven styles of recitation.""* 

As this system dates back to ancient times, the grammarians only for- 
mulated the rales governing its use with special reference to the language of 
ae ‘Thus, they created Arabic grammar as a sci- 

‘All Wafi points out thar transcribing the compiled copy, which was 
maclueanan manner but without vocalization, supports the exis- 
ten¢e of diacritical marks: the presence of alif with the nunated accusative 
(e.g. rastlan, bashiran, and shahidan) and diacritical markings with the styles 
of recitation (e.g., al-mu'mindn and al-mu'minin).'"* The Qur'an refers to 
its language as a “clear Arabic Language” (26:195) and states that it is “a 
Qur'an in Arabie without any crookedness {therein} (39:2). This presup- 
poses diacritical markings to make the text clear and understandable. 

In its earliest appearance in the Arabic lexicon, however, Frib (diacritical 
markings) means “speaking clearly, without incorrectness and without bar 
barousness."""' Seatements attnbuted to the Prophet and certain Companions 
encourage Mustims to recite the Qur'an according to its diacritical mark- 
ings!” Al ALSuydrl says that in this context, rab means no more than the 
knowledge of the words’ meaning. He awerts that it is not a grammatical term, 
since any recitation without it is never considered or accepted, and that there 
would be no reward for reciting the Qur'an without it.” 

In this connection, AbO Bakr said: "Verily, reciting the Qur'an with 
i'rib is more beloved to me than just memorizing certain verses.”"” Paul 
Kahle misunderstood this comment when he wrote that secking diacritical 
‘markings and asking people to recite the Qur'an with it indicate that it used 
to be recited without such markings. Therefore, it was introduced later into 
the Qur'anic text.'” Ione accepts AbO Bakr’s statement, irib means "clar~ 
ity in reciting the Qur'an” and does not refer to grammatical terminology, 
because this meaning evolved after AbO al-Aswad al-Du'all introduced nagp 
ali'rab during ‘Abd al-Malik ibn Marwén’s reign.” 

If the Qur'an used te be recited without diacntical markings, surely this 
would have been mentioned in the oldest traditions and language sources.” 
Furthermore, certain early scholars are said to have objected tw vocalization 
(nagt al-i'rib) and diacritical points (nagt al-i'j3m) because they were not in 
accordance with the Salaf’s orthographical practice. Ifthe inflectional endings 
in themwelves had been an invention or innovation, these scholars would 
have protested vigorously. Bur there is no record of any such protest. In its 
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tures characteristic of the eastern dialects by adding recitation marks to the 
Janguage.'” In conclusion, most Westem scholars generally agree that clas- 
sical Arabic originated among the Najdi bedouins and that it was originally 
the language of one tbe, a combination of various dialects, or that it 
acquired some purely areificial characterises," 

In his Qur'anie Studies," Wansbrough devotes a chapter to the "Onn 
of classical Arabic." Here, he rejects the concept of a literary Arabic lan- 
guage without offering any clear alternative, and asserts that little is known 
about the Qur‘anic text or classical Arabie prior to the “literary stabilization 
of both in the third Art/ninth Ac century.” Nothing, he maintains, in the 
Qur'anie wage of “arabl and its cognate form supports Fick's suggestion 
(Arabiya, Berlin: 1905, 1-5) that ‘arabi in the expression “clear Arabic 
speech” refers to the ‘arabiyyah that was the bedouins’ literary language.'”” 

‘Wat's final conclusion, however, is that the Quranic language falls 
somewhere between the poctical koine and the Makkan dialect. He also 
notes the omission of the hamzah (glotal stop). which is mentioned as a 
peculiarity of Makkan speech and has affected the Quran's orthography.!"* 
Alternatively, he states that one might say that the Qur'an was written an a 
Makkan variant of the literary language. According f some contemporary 
Arab philologsts, however, this common literary language should not be 
attributed to a particular tribe, but rather to all Arab tribes, since it accepted 
elements from all of them and thus seems to be similar to all of them." 

“All Wi’ accepts that che Qur'an was revealed in the common bter- 
ary language but disigrees with Western scholars in thar he, like ‘Taha Husayn 
and others before him, awerts that this common tangnage is based on the 
Qurayshi speech. To reconcile these two ideas, he postulates that this 
Qurayshi influence spread throughout Aria well before Islam. He agrees 
with Vendryes in pointing out that the formadion of a standard or a common 
language is “due either to the extension of an organized political power, to 
the influence of a predominant social chss, or to the supremacy of a litera~ 
ture, Whatever may be its recognized origin, there are always political, social 
‘or economic reasons which contnbute to its preservanon.”"” 

“Ali Wali then argues that at least the second and third of these reasons 
apply to the Quraysh, Their dominating dialect then became the language of 
art, as well as of prove and poctry, correspondence, conferences, negotiations, 
and the delegations’ speeches and poems.' His arguments are not bayed on 
any linguistic evidence, but on what he sees ax Makkah’s dominant cultural 
and economic position in the days before Islam. Many Arab scholars and 
researchers use his arguments with certain additions or modifications,” 
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This common literary language of pre-Islamic verse and prose 1s, accord- 
ing to Hammudah, the language in which the Qur'an was revealed, But he 
adds that its origin ts the Quraysht lahyah (dialect), or what is called the Hijizt 
dialect." Anis refers to the occasions of pilgrimage, general gatherings, and 
cultural conferences before Islam, all of which were factors in uniting the 
Arabic language on the basis of the Qurayshi dialect." Although he main- 
tains that the most eloquent and dominant manner of pausing in the Qur'anic 
verses is that of the Quraysh and the tnbes of the Hiyiz,”™ he asserts that the 
Quranic language represents the Arabs’ common literary language.’ 

The Qurayshi dialect, however, is said to have contnbuted many ele 
ments and features to this common bterary language, so much so, in fact, that 
attributing it generally to the Quraysh or the tnbes of the Hijle may be accu- 
rate, as most scholars believe." But the Qur'an also contains many other ele~ 
ments and features that disagree with Mijizi, including Qurayshl, speech." 

Al-Ghamriwi, who accepts the common literary language, asserts that 
the only difference between the Queayshl and other dialects is that else infhu- 
ence of the common literary language was so great on the Qurayshi dialect 
because the Quraysh tribe lived close to the markets. Distinguishing between 
their literary and spoken languages, he postulates that both were influenced 
by the common literary language. For other tribes, this influence was con- 
fined mainly tw their poetry. ” 

Some scholars have objected to the view that the Qur'anic Language is 
based on che Qurayshi dialect 


1. The only reawn for the Quraysht dialect to be favored is theological, 
rather than linguistic, since the Prophet came from that tribe,” 


Quranic commentators quote other dialects and cite poets belonging to 
other tribes in order to interpret the meaning of archaic words 


3. ‘The Quraysh tribe boasts few poets 


4. The philologists refer to bedouin dialects rather than to the Quraysht 
dialect 


The Siiq ‘Ukiz was established shortly before Islam.'* 


6, Certain non-Qurayshi features, such as hameah, are d 
Qur'an” 


inant in the 


Those who support this theory reject these six points on the grounds 
that the Qur'an contains other dialect-related features that are to be inter- 
preted with reference to thew angins,"” bur that the influence of non-Arabs 
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on the Hijizi people's tongue after the spread of Islam led philologists to 
seek the pure language in areas where few or no non-Arabs lived." As for 
the towns, the purity of language (fis8bah) vanished within 150 years of the 
Prophet's migration to Madina." Even after these philologists discovered 
that the Qurayshi tongue had become distorted,” they continued collect- 
ing words and phrases from bedouins and accepting their dialects for about 
another 200 years." Furthermore, they maintained that "Ukiz had come 
into existence at least a century before the coming of Islam." 

In conclusion, the Qur'an refers to the language in which it was revealed 
as an “Arabic without any crookedness (therein)” (39:28) and a “clear Arabic 
language” (26:195). This ‘arabiyyah is neither Qurayshi nor another lan= 
guage, but the common literary language of the people of the Hijiz, the 
Najd, and other Arabian regions. Thus the Qur'an could be understood by 
all, just as the Muhijirdn and Ansir who met in Madinah could talk and 
understand each other without any problems. 

Delegations came to the Prophet for various parts of Arabia, and he 
sent teachers back with them. Apparently they had no difficulty in commu- 
nicating or understanding the Qur'an." Ifthe Qur'an had not been revealed 
in this common literary language, it would have been difficult for the Araby 
to understand it oF to be influenced by its verses. The Que’an's effect on all 
Arab dialects was so great that it eventually had an overwhelming influence 
‘on all literary endeavors. This does not mean, however, that all dialectal fea~ 
tures ceased to exist. In fact, the Qur'anic text contains such features. 

Although the orthography of the copies of the Uthmanic writ is said to 
follow the Qurayshi dialect," the Qur'anic text still allows variant readings 
in the seven accepted styles of recitation. Thus, in practice, one finds vari- 
cous dialects in sound, accepted readings or in canonical readings. For exam- 
ple, in Jakinni (18:38) and and ubyf (2:258), the final 4 is pronounced in a 
Jong form in both continued speech and in pausal form (e.g., by Abo Ja'far 
and Nafi° [a Tamimi] of Madinah), while the other tribes and recitations 
preserve only its pausal form." 

Although the Quranic language represents many Arab dialect, it might 
be argued that it was based mainly on the Qurayshi dialect and those of their 
eloquent neighbors in the Hijiz and the Najd, particularly the Tamim tribe, 
In these canonical readings, one notices the existence of vanous Arab dialects 
as regards etymology, vocabulary, grammar, and morphology. However, the 
Qurayshi or the Hyizi dialects are generally more dominant. 
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learned Companion to teach them the Qur'an.” He also sent gurra” to cers 
tain places and tribes, particularly after conquering Makkah. In Makkah 
itself, Mu'adh ibn Jabal taught the people.” The number of qurra” who had 
memorized the Qur'an gradually increased, so much so that 70 or 40 of 
them were killed at the Bartle of Bi'r Ma'Ginah (5 AH/626 ac)."” 

Many of the quira’ among the Companions and the Successors settled 
in the newly conquered cities. In his Kitab al~Tabagat, thn Sa'd counts hun- 
dreds who settled in Kufth, Basrah, and Damsacus, and their students who 
transmitted from them." After the Prophet died, the caliphs assigned promi- 
nent qurrd' to speeitic posts: (e.g., AbS al-Darda' to Damsacus, ‘Ubadah ibn 
al-Simit to Hims, Mu'tdh iba Jabal to Palestine,” “Abd Allah ibn Mas'ad 
to Kutah,”” and Abo Mési al-Ash‘art to Basrah)."* After compiling the 
Quiranie material into the official writ and having several copies made, 

‘Uthmin appointed a gin’ far each city/region that received a copy." 

These copies contained orthographical differences. Some scholars assert 
that this was done deliberately to accommodate the seven accepted styles of 
recitation. The variations that could not be allocated in a single copy were 
divided among the copies of the ‘Uthminic writ." For example, the copies 
sent to Madinah and Damascus contain wa awsd (2:132), while the other 
copies have wa wassd (viz,, without the alif)."” In addition, these copies had 
no vocalization or diacritical markings so that they could accommodate var- 
ious dialects and permitted recitations. Such markings were added later on 
to prevent mistakes among the newly converted non-Arab peoples."" 

Th Taymiyyah and Ibn al-Jazarl assert that the copies of the ‘Uthminie 
writ that existed at the time of the Companions did not contain such mark~ 
ings for the following reasons 


1, ‘The Companions depended on their memories rather than on the 
copies, bearing in mind that the Qui’an is wansmitted in a successive 
manner, It alo was revealed in portions so that it could be easily mem- 
orized. Thus they did not need to depend on a book, as did the People 
of the Book. 

2 Being native speakers of Arabic, they did not make mistakes 

‘They wished to preserve the possibility of such different readings as 

ya'maltina and ta'maltina. 

Different colored markings were introduced during the lifetime of the 

Successors, when some of them started using it in their copies to ensure that 


s 
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3. In Kufah: Yabya ibn Waththab, “Asim ibn Aba al-Najdd, Sulayman ibn 
al-A’mash, Hamwah, and al-Kisi’t. 


4. In Basrah: ‘Abd Allah ibn Aba Ishaq, ‘Tet ibn Aba ‘Umar, Aba “Amr 
ibn a-Ala’, ‘Asim al-Jubdarf, and Ya‘qab al-Hadrami, 

5. In Shim: “Abd Allth ibn ‘Amir, ‘Agiyyah ibn Qays al-Kilsbt, Ism3‘tl ibn 
“Abd Allah al-Mohajit, Yaby& ibn al-Mirith al-Dhimart, and Shuray 
ibn Yazid al-Hadrami,”* 


No differences are reported in the recitations of the Companions dur- 
ing the Makkan era, The first reports of this come from Madinah, after the 
hijrah and while the Prophet was still alive, for certain Companions sought 
the Prophet's arbitration. Each of them supported his recitation by stanng 
that the Prophet had taught it to him that way. For example, “Umar and 
Hishim took their dispute to the Prophet, who told them that the Qur'an 
had been revealed in both ways.” These diflerences continued even after 
“Uthmin's compilation, although the Muslims were now ordered to recite 
and teach the Qur'an according to the ‘Uthmanic writ and the teachings of 
the authorized qurra’. Thus, all other recitations were rejected and consid= 
‘ered deviant (shidhdh).”” fbn Manzar, in his Lisin al-'Arab, adopts this view 
and quotes al-Azhari, Ibn Mujihid, and Ibn al-Anbirt in support,” 

Al-Zajjij claims that one’s recitation must correspond to the orthogra 
Phy of the ‘Uthmanic wrt’ copies, for it is sunnah to recite only according 
to them.” Ibn abJazari reports on the authority of ‘Umar and Zayd ibn 
Thabit (Companions), and of Iba al-Mukandir, “Unwah ibn al-Zubayr, 
“Umar ibn ‘Abd ale’ Aziz, and “Amir al-Sha’bt (Succession), that reciting is 
sunnah and that the Salaf taught it co their descendants. Given this, any recita~ 
ton should be én accord with ic” Al-Bayhagl and Ismd'Mt al-Qadt interpret 
this as meaning that we should follow any recitation of the Salaf that is con 
sistent with che copies of the “Uthminic writ and that disagreeing with the 
orthography contained therein is forbidden,” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONDITIONS 
FOR ACCEPTED RECITATIONS 


‘The Companions and the Successors recited the Qur'an as the Prophet and 
his authorized teachers had taught it to them, The only condition for a 
recitation’s authenticity and acceptability was that it be recited according to 
an accepted trasmission, since the Companions and the Successors always 
referred any dispute back to it on the grounds that the Prophet had taught 
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recitation is acceptable if it is an authentic transmission from the Prophet, 
Jinguistically sound, and in orthographic agreement with one of the copies 
of the “Urhminic writ.” 

In his Al-‘Awdsim min al-Qawasim, "Ibn al-' Arabi (d. 543 an/1148 Ac) 
attributes these three conditions to some unnamed scholars and approves 
them.” Ibn al-Jazari adopts Makki's conditions, with slight modifications, as 
follows: soundness of the chain consistency with Arabic in any fluent form, 
even if it has a lower degree of eloquence; and agreement with the orthog- 
raphy of one of the copies of the “Uthminic writ, either directly (malik 
{Quran, 1:4), oF indirectly (consistent with the orthography, as in malik). 

Ibn al-Jazari alo opted for the recitation’s successive chain," but 
changed this to soundness because if the chain is successive, there is no need 
to seek other conditions.” In this context, “soundness” means that the chain 
should consist of more than isolated reports and that, although it may not be 
successive, it should at least be well-known, Maki, al-Baghaws, al-Sakhawi, 
AbO Shamah, and Ibn al-Jazarl agree with this,” saying that a recitation is 
acceptable when it comes through a sound, well-known chain supported by 
its fluency in Arabic and its agreement with the orthography of one of the 
‘Uthminic writ's copies. If one of these three conditions is not met, the 
recitation should be regarded as deviant.” In support of his ruling, Ibn al- 
Jazari quotes earher scholars (e.g,, Makki, al-Din, al-Mahdawi, Abt 
Shimah, and al-Kawashf) and adds that all of the Salaf share it,” thn al- 
“Arabi, tha Hajar al-'Asqalint, al-Qustallini, and al-Suydti agree, quoting 
many other scholars as having supported this view.” 

However, al-Ja burl aserts that the only condition is an authentic chain, 
which necessarily includes the other requirements of fluency and orthoyra- 
phy." In his Al-Kimnil, however, al-Hudhall writes that all readings that agree 
with the copies are accepted if they do not contradict the conserasss (ijm’).” 
According to al-Zurgin}, certain scholars did not make continuity an oblig- 
atory condition for acceptance because the Qur'an is successive. Therefore, 
the three conditions might be enough to give knowledge that isthe same as 
that provided by a suceessive chain. 

Al-Nuwayri (897 AH/1492 Ac) writes that he and most other scholars, 
among them al-Ghazalt, Ibn al-Hayib, Ibn ‘Abd al-Bier, Ibn ‘Atryyah, al- 
Nawawt, and al-Zarkashi, demand continuity as a condition for accepting a 
recitation and so reject the above opinion. He also states that not imposing 
this condition is an innovation and contradicts the consensus of the jurists, 
the collectors of hadiths, and others. Moreover, he asserts that Makki was 
the first one to differ and that he was followed by later scholars.” AJ-Banni’ 
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writes that anyone who recites according to personal codices that differ from 
these copies should not lead any prayer.” According to Ibn al-Jazari, these 
copies were conformed to the final revealed version and the people of every 
city used them in their recitations, as taught by the Companions, who had 
Jearned the correct recitation directly from the Prophet. The Succesors used 
the sime method to teach their students.” 

Ton Shunbadh, however, recited according to certain personal codices, 
such as that of Thn Mas‘td,” and was punished for doing so by a gathering 
of scholats meeting in Baghdad in 323 4/934 ac. Under fbn Mujahid’s 
chairmanship and with Tbn Muglah’s suppor, the “Abbasid wazir sentenced 
Ibn ShunbOdh to be beaten and forbade him to continue.” Since no one 
opposed this condition, agreement with the orthography of the ‘Uthminic 
writ's copies became mandatory and all personal codices that did not agree 
with that orthography” were rejected and regarded as anomalous and 
deviant, even if the chain was authentic and the language was sound.” 

The final condition, being consistent with fluent Arabic, is obvious, 
given that the Qur'an was revealed "in the clear Arabic language” (26195), 
However, some scholary disagreed over the degree of fluency required and 
thus objected to certain recitations that they did not cosider to be in the 
most fluent style.” In conclusion, as tba al-Jazari says, if recitation is trany~ 
mitted by an authentic chain and agrees with the orthography of one of the 
“Uthminic writ’ copies, then itis acceptable if its language is acceptable, 
whether or not another reading may be more fluent.” 


THE KINDS OF RECITATIONS 

According to Makkt ibn Ab al-Qaysi, all recitations are clasified into the 
following two categoriex accepted recitations that agrce with the three con- 
ditions, and rejected readings thar a) disagree with the orthography of the 
copies of the ‘Uthminic wnt (viz, they are isolated reports and contradict 
the consensus), b) do not have authentic transmissions, and c) have sound 
(but not continuous) transmissions that comespond with the copies of the 
“Uthminic writ but do not conform to the Arabic language.” 

For the sake of brevity, MakkI does not give examples, However, Ibn 
al-Jazari quotes him and provides the following examples 


1. For the first kind: Two ways of reciting malik and malik in Yo, 


2. For the second kind: a) fbn Mas‘td’s recitation of wa al-dhakara wa al- 
untha, which is in the “Uthminic copy, with addition of mi khaluga ay 
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are considered isolated)), and anomolous (the recitations of such Successors 
as al-A‘mash, Yaby§ ibn Waththab, and Ibn Jubayr).” 

Al-Suydii, who agrees with fbn al-Jazari, objects to al-Bulgint's view on 
the grounds chat a recitation’s acceptability should be subject only to the 
three conditions mentioned above,” In conclusion, he classifies the kinds of 
acceptable recitations in greater detail and defines each kind: 


1, Murawatir: A recitation narrated by a group on another group's author- 
ity until the end of the chain, and for whom it would be impossible to 
agree on something false, An example would be that upon which all 
narrators agree Was transmitted on the authority of the seven qurra’. The 
greater part of all readings is in this category. 

2. Mashhor: A recitation narrated with a sound chain but is not successive, 
as long as it corresponds to one of the copies of the ‘Uthminic writ and 
is consistent with Arabic. An example would be a word or a phrase 
upon which the seven qurr’ vary. He asserts that only these kinds are 
permissible and that they should be accepted without any doubt, 

3. Abad: A recitation narrated with a sound chain but is inconsistent with 
Anabic or the copies’ orthography. Such readings are isolated and there~ 
fore not acceptable, even if their chain is well-known, and thus are not 
permitted, An example of this is found im al-Hakim's Mustadrak, where 
he reports on the Prophet's authonty the recitation of rafirif, which is 
found in the copies’ raffaf, and the recitation gurrit, which is qurrat in 
the copies (32:17). 

4, Shidhdh: A recitation narrated without a sound chain, such as malaka 
and yu'badu, which, according to accepted recitations, are miliki and 
na‘budu (1s4-5). 

5. Mawdd A recitation narrated without any chain or is fabricated, such 
as those compiled by al-Khuza'i, which were attributed ro Abd Hani- 
fah ~ yaksha Allihu min ‘ibidihi al-‘ulama’a, when the authentic recita~ 
tion is yakhshd Alliha min ‘ibddihi al-ulama‘u (35:28). 

6, Mudraj: A recitation that is similar to al-hadith al-mudraj (commentary 
added to the Qur’anic text), such as the one attributed to Sa'd ibn Abo 
Waggis, with the addition of min umm after wa labo akbum aw ukbewn 
(4:12) and the one attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas, with the addition of 
mawisim al-ajj to lays alaykum junibun an tabtagh0 fadlan min 
Rabbikum (2:198)."" 
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SUCCESSIVE AND ANOMALOUS 
RECITATIONS 
Scholars agree on the successiveness of the seven styles of recitation asocl~ 
ated with the main cities, as compiled by Ibn Mujahid in his Kitab al-Sab‘ah. 
Thus, these recitations and their tiourteen variations were accepted and can- 
onized by the scholars’ consensus.” Prominent philologists wrote many 
books on these styles’ phonetic aspects and Linguistic features.” Ibn Mujahid 
considers any style of recitation other than those found in his book t be 
anomalous. Some scholars” agreed with him, However, some of those who 
agreed with him also added the recitations of Abo Ja'far, Ya'qab, and Khalaf, 
with the result that there are ten successive recitations.” 

Over time, many books were wnitten about the styles of recitation 
belonging to cight, nine, or ten quer’, adding one or more to Ibn Mujihid’s 
list.”" Ibn al-Jazari strongly supports this view, stating that the Salaf and their 
descendants accepted the ten readings because no objections have been 
reported from them, Thus, he says that these ten styles of recitation were 
accepted by the people. He studies the chains of the three additional styles 
of recitation to prove thar they have the same status as the seven that appear 
in his book. In addition, he quotes Iba Taymiyyal and fbn Hayyin, saying 
that, in effect, the seven recitations (qird It) ditfer from the seven styles of 
recitation (abruf) and were introduced by fbn Mujihid in the fourth cen- 
tury Ait/tenth century AC. Before that time, all ten of these recitanons were 
known and accepted in the major cities. 

Thn Taymiyyah and tba Hayyin claim that the ten recitations are suc- 
cessive and that people should not reject them just because they donot 
know them all.” Moreover, Ibn al-Jazart lists the names of prominent querd" 
from Ibn Mujihid’s time until his own (ninth century Ac/fifteenth century 
Ac)" Tn conclusion, he awerts that the ten recitations are equally successive 
without exception,” Finally, he devotes the fifth chapter of his Mungjid al- 
Mugqri'in tw quotations from scholars supporting his view, such as al- 
Baghawi, thn Taymiyyah, and al-Ja'burt."" 

According to Thn al-Hajib, the seven recitations are successive, except itt 
some styles of prominciation (e.g, prolongation [madd] and bending. the 
sound of a short vowel |umilah))."” thn Khalddn, who chose this view, 
approves the successiveness of only the seven recitations.” But other schol- 
ay reject this view, saying that the Salaf transmitted the seven recitations with 
all of their chains, orthography, and hnguistic aspects, including phonetics 
and ways of pronunciation. In regard to prolongation, for example, the qurra” 
agreed unanimously that it existed and differed only on its degree.” 
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‘Aba Shamah regards the seven recitations as successive only when they 
agree with each other." However, Ibn al-Jazari asserts that this opimon 
contradicts the majority's view that each of these recitations was transmitted 
in a successive chain, and that Ibn Mujahid only selected two out of many 
transmitters for each recitation.” Furthermore, he considers all of the ten 
recitations to be successive, whether they agree or disagree with each other 
and conceming all of their aspects." 

Al-Khuzi'i (d. 408 AH/1017- the first known author of such a book, 
wrote Al-Muntalt ff al-Qird it al-'Ashe."” He was followed by many oth- 
ers: Abii ‘All al-Maliki (d. 438 An/1046 Ac), who wrote Kitdb al-Rawedah 
ff al-Qira'e al-thd’ ‘Asharah (the ten readings and the reading of al- 
A’mash)."” ‘Then came Ab Nasr al-Baghdidi (d. 442 ani/1050 ac), 
Mufld ff al-Qira'at ale‘Ashr'”; Ibn Shiga (d. 443 A0/1081 ac), AL-Tidhkar 
ff al-Qurd ‘it al-'Ashr’; Ibn Paris (d. 450 An/1058 ac), Alfani ff al-Qura It 
ale'Ashe'''; ‘Aba al-Hasan al-Firisl (4. 461 AN1/1068 ac), Katdb al-famni’ fl al 
Qird'ae al-“Ashr'” Ibn Jubirah al-Maghnbl (d. 465 aH/1072.4c), AleKail 
1 al-Qird It al~Ashe wa al-Arba‘ah al-Za'idab ‘alayha’”; Ton Suwar (d. 496 
AH/1102 Ac), Kicb al-Mustanir fl al-Qira'it al-“Ashr'*; AbO All al-Khayyst 
(d. 499 AbW/1106 Ac), Kitib al-Muhadhdhab ff al-Qura’St al-"Ashr’”; Aba al~ 

fez al-Qalinisl al-Wasitl (d. $21 4/1127 Ac), Kitlb Ibid al-Mubeadi" wa 
Tadhkirat al-Muntahl 6 al-Qird St al~'Ashr'"*; Yon Khayron (4. 539 AH/1144 
Ac), Kitab al-Madtb 1 al-Qird'te al-“Ashr and Al-Mittah #2 al-Qied't al- 
" al-Shalrazied (d. 550 4/1155 Ac), Kitab al-Misbih fl al-Qira it al- 
|-Wisitl (d. 740 A10/1339 Ac), Al-Kang ff al-Qird ie al-'Ashe and 
Al-Kiflyah fl al-Qura'3t al~‘Ashe’ a Ton al-Jundi (d. 769 an/1S67 ac), Kish 
al-Bustin ft al-Qira'it al-'Ashr”; Sit al-Khayyat (. 541 AH/ 1146 AC), 
Irddat al-Talib  al-Qiel'se al“Ashr”; AbO Nase Manso ibn, Abmad al- 
‘Irigl(d. after 420 A14/1029 ac), AbIshirah fl al-Qira'a al-‘Ashr’” and Ton 
al-Jazati (d, 833 AH/1429 Ac), Al-Nashr ff al-Qura’ae al-‘Ashe,!” Tagrib al- 
Nashe ft al-Quea’ae al- ‘Ashr,* Tabbir al-Taysir Qird Ie aloA imma al- 
‘Asharah,’” and Tayyibat al-Nashe ff al-Qird'it al~'Ashr.™ 

‘The following scholars wrote books in support of eight recitations: thn 
Ghalban (a. 399 Ani/1008 Ac), Ab Tadbkieah ff al-Qied'cal-Thamiin™; Aba 
‘Ma'shar (d. 448 AN/1056 Ac), Kitab al-Talkhis # al-Qirs 3 al-Tharnin'”; 
Abi ‘Abd Allah al-Hadrami (d_ 560 aH/1164 Ac), Kitab al-Mufid #1 al- 
Qira%it al-Thanvin (an abridgement of AbOQ Ma'shar's Kitab al-Talkhis 
[mentioned above});" and Sibt al-Khayyat (d. 541 aH/1146 ac), Al- 
‘Mubhij fal-Qira’Se al-Thamn. tn adldition to thems are the readings. of Ibn 
Mubaysin, al-A'mash, Khalaf, and al-Yazidi,’” 


| 
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Finally, other scholars devoted their books to the recitations of all or just 
one of the three additional qured al-Dani (a. 444 aw/1052 Ac), Mufradar 
Ya‘gab!”; Ibn al-Fabhim (d. 316 AH/1122 Ac), Mufradat Ya‘qab’™: Abe 
Muhanamad al-Sa'idt (d. after 650 an/1212 ac), Mutradat Ya 08? a 
Ibn al-Jazari (833 a11/1429 ac), Al-Durral alMutammimah #1 al-Qird = 
al-‘Ashe'™ (the readings of Aba Jafar, Ya'qab, and Khalaf, Sharh al-Samnddi 
‘ali Mato al-Durrah al-Mutameimah ff al-Qued'Ie al~'Ashr)." 


THE DEFINITION OF "ANOMALOUS' 


According to Thy al-Salib, and later Aba Shimah and thn al-Jazarf, anom- 
alous (shidhdh) refers to a recitation that has been narrated as Qur'an with~ 
out a successive transmission or at least a well-known (mashhOr) transmis 
sion accepted by the people. He refers to the material contained in Ton 
Jinnt’s Al-Mubtasib 1 Tabyin Wiyoh Shawadhdh al-Qira'ie wa al-Idih 
‘anha’™ as an example,” Makki and fbn al-Jazari define it as a recitation that 
contradicts the orthography of the copies of the ‘Uthminic wnt or of 
Arabic, although its chain might be authentic. Altematively, its chain is 
inauthentic even though the meeitation corresponds with the orthography 
and fluent Arabic, Another alternative is that it corresponds with the three 
conditions but is not well-known and 1s rejected by the people." 

However, according to most scholars, any recitation that is nok transmit 
a suiccewive mantier is considered anomalous.” Thus, al-Qastallint 
states that such recitations are not regarded ax Qur'an for they are not suc 
couive, In support, he quotes the asiiis, the fagahd’, and other scholars, and 
alo states that al-Ghazali, Ibn al-Hiajib, al-Qadi “Adud al-Din, al-Nawaw!, 
al-Sakhiw1, and most scholars object to such recitations” 

Al-Nawaw! says that using anomalous recitations on any occasion, 
including prayers s forbidden. Ibn ‘Abd al-Iier states that all scholars reject 
such recitations,""" Al-Qustallant refers to al-Adhou't, al-Zarkashi, al-Asmaw4, 
al-Nusa't, al-Tinmidhi, and al~Asqalint as forbidding people to use anom- 
alous recitations.” AbG Shimah quotes his teacher, al-Sakhiwi (with his 
approval), as agreeing with this statement because such recitations contradict 
the Muslitns’ comensus and the condition of succesiveness."* 

Al-Safigist quotes al-Nuwayrt as allowing the use of anomalous recita- 
tions to interpret the Qur'an for linguistic purposes and also as a source to 
substantiate arguments in Islamic law, While some jurists support this view, 
most scholars do not. According to al-Nuwayri, earlier scholars who were 
reported to have ised such recitations must have done so only for the pwo 
Purposes mentioned above, but never as Qur'an.“ 


ted 
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How does one identify such recitations? Ibn al-Jazari says that all books 
on the recitations are divided into two categories based on who wrote them: 


1, Those who compiled the accepted recitations and whose recitations the 
people agreed upon unanimously, such as the nwo books entitled Al- 
Ghayah by Ibn Marhin and al-Hamadani, Ibn Mujihid’s AJ-Sab‘ah, al- 
Qulinist’s Irshad al-Mubesdi’, al-Dini’s Al-Taystr, al-Ahwiet’s Majaz, 
Makki's Al-Tabsirah, Ibn Shurayb’s Al-Kafi, AbO Ma’shar al~Tabart’s 
AL-Talkhis, al-Satrawi’s Al-I'lan, tba al-Fabbim’s Al-Tajrid, and al- 
‘Shapibt's Hirz al-Amant. 

2, Those who compiled books or the recitations that they received, 
whether they were succesive or anomalous, such as the books of Sibt 
al-Khayyag, Ab0 Ma’shar, al-Hadhali, ShanrazOri, AbO ‘Ali al-Maliki, 
Ibn Paris, and Aba “Ali al-Ahwazi.” 


He mentions that some unnamed scholars aceepted anomalous recita- 
tony attributed to the codices of some Companions and the Successors, He 
states that most scholars object to these recitations because they are not sic 
cessive and that, even if they were authentic in transmission, they were 
abrogated by the final approved copy of the Qur'an or by the Companions 
consensus on the coptes of the “Uthininic wnt." 


‘THE DEVELOPMENT OF TH CONCENT 
OF “ANOMALOUS” 
After the 'Uthminie writ and its copies were made and distributed, all other 
recitations were regarded as anomalous, since they differed from the official 
orthography, and were abandoned and destroyed. 

‘Thus, a new field emerged: determining ifa recitation were accepted or 
anomalous. The first scholar to enter this new field was Ibn Mujihid who, 
after introducing his Al-Sab‘ah, asserts that all other recitations are anom- 
alous, At this stage, Tbr Jinn composed his Al-Mabeasib, and tba Khalawayh 
wrote his Al-Bad!" and Al-Mukhexar, Both of them agree with Ibn 
Mujahid, as Ibn Jinni’”” reports that the people of his time described them 
as anomolous,’” Accordingly, “anomolous” here does not necessarily mean 
that which is linguistically anomalous (laghah shidhdhah),'"” 

‘The next step consisted of introducing the three conditions for the 
accepted recitations in order to determine which readings were anomalous 
‘This accommodated the other three recitations, while four additional ones 
were finally regarded as anomalous, These latter ones are: 
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Tbe al-Jazari credits Abii ‘Ubayd al-Qisim ibn Sallim (d, 224 4H/838 
Ac), whose book is reported to have included 25 recitations, with this dis- 
tinction." Many scholars who studied the recitations of the cities fol- 
lowed him. For example, Abmad ibn Jubaye al-Kaél (d. 258 411/871 ac) 
wrote a book on the recitations of the five cities, selecting a gri’ from 
each one. Ismi'll ibn Ishaq al-Maliki (4. 282 an/895 Ac), whose book 
contains the recitations of 20 qurra’, was followed by al-Tabari, whose 
book contains more than 20 recitations, and al-Dajinl (d. 324 ant/ 935, 
Ac), whose book includes 11 recitations. After them came Ibn Mujahid, 
the first scholar to introduce the seven qurra’ and select them from 
Madinah, Makkah, Kufah, Basrah, and Damascus,'” His book, Kitib al- 
Sab‘ah,"” contains the recitations of the following ques’: 


The Que His District 
Nati (4. 169 An/785 Ac) Madinah 
bn Kathir (d. 120 ai/737 AC) Makkah 
Son “Amir (4. 118 414/736 Ac) Damascus 
‘Abo Amr (d. 154 44/770 Ac) Basra 
“Asim (d. 128 an/744 ac) Kufh 
Hameah (4, 156 AH/722 Ac) ‘Kutah 
AL-Kis7 (d. 189 AN/R04 AC) Kut 


Cerin contemporaneous scholars criticize Thn Mujahid’s work on the 
grounds that i¢ confissed the masses about the relationship of the seven styles 
of recitation (ahruf’) to the seven canonical recitations (qird'a0)."" To solve 
this problem, some scholars composed books on the recitations of only one 
qari” or of eight or ten quera’’” 

In support of Ibn: Mujihid’s book, bis pupil Aba Tahir ibn Aba Hashim 
states that people misunderstood Iba Mujdhid, who was far too intelligent 
10 make such a mistake." Some scholars claim that he selected seven recita- 
tions simply because he wanted this number to agree with the fact that the 
Qur'an was revealed in seven styles of recitation.” In his introduction, Ibn 
Mujahid mentions that he selected these seven qurrd based oni the evalua~ 
tion of the men rather than of their recitations.""’ 

Although the transmitters of his Al-Sab‘ah were numerous, Ibn 
Mujahid selected only two or three of them for each in’, He then reduced 
them further, in order to make it easier for people to recite the Qur'an, by 
choosing the two most prominent transmitters. According to him, the fol- 
Jowing ones are the most knowledgeable and reliable: 
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particular way. The Successors continued this practice, and some of the dis- 
inguished quid’ among them were sent to different cifies to teach the peo- 
ple. As the number of gurl" increased, some became famous and devoted 
themselves to the recitations. Hence, they became identified with a certain 
recitation. Eventually, Ibn Muyihid canonized the seven highly esteemed 
recitations, although an additional three are said to have enjoyed the same 
status. 

The successive recitations, as well as the meaning and development of 
“anomalous” recitations, were studied. Thus, we find that a recitation’s 
acceptability is subject to the conditions ruling it. Moreover, the seven 
recitations (qird'sd) differ entirely from the seven styles of recitation (abruf), 
since the inst compilers and authors who dealt with this subject collected an 
unlimited number of recitations. The method of transmission is the most 
important condition for accepting a recitation, for all recitations that do not 
correspond with it or with the other two conditions (agreement with the 
copies of the ‘Uthminic writ and the Anbic language) are regarded as 
anomolous, obscure, or unacceptable, 


SELECTING A RECITATION: ® 


Al-Mubarrid (4. 285 AH/B98 Ac), author of Kitab Ibejij al-Qira'it. is the 
first scholar known to have written on this subject."' After him came Abo 
Bakr ibn al-Sarrij’s (4. 316 AH/928 Ac) Kitab Iheifaj al-Qira'ae''; Ton Daras- 
tuwayh's (4. after 330 AK/941 Ac) Kittb alThojay i al-Qurra® "thn Mig- 
sam’s (d. 332 AH/943 Ac) Kitab Ibnyay al-Qura Ie, Kitab al-Sab‘ah bi ‘Maliha al- 
Kabir, Kitab al-Sab‘ah al-Awsat, and Kitab al-Sab'ah al-Saghir (also known as 
‘Shit’ al-Sudar)"*; Abo Tahir “Abd al-Wahid al-Bazzir (d. 349 AH/960 Ac), a 
pupil of Ibn Mujahid and author of Kid al-Incistr li Hamzahl’; Muhammad 
ibn al-Hasan al-Ansiri (a. 351 AN/962 ac), ro whom is artnbuted Kitab al= 
Sabah bi ‘Ialiha al-Kabie’; tha Khalawayh (d. 370 Avi/980 Ac), to whom is 
attributed Kieib al-Hujjah & al-Qira’se al-Sab'ah"; AbG “AMT al-Piris, the 
author ofa large book in support of his teacher Ibn Mujhid's Kitab al-Sab'ah 
entitled Kithb al-Hlujjah fi al-Qurra’ al-Sab’ah; Abo Zar’ah ‘Abd al-Rahmin 
ibn Muhammad ibn Zanjalah (one of al-Farit’s students), whose Hujjatu al= 
Qird'3e” was composed before 403 An/1012 ce”; and Abd Bakr Ahmad ibn 
‘Ubayd Allth ibn Idris, whose Al-Mukhelr i Ma'Sni Qirs'ae Abl al-Amsir 
includes Ya'qhb al-Hadram’s recitation in addition to the seven of Iba 
Mujahid.” In the fifth Islamic century, we find Makkt's (d. 497 AH/1080 Ac) 
book Al-Kashf ‘an Wujh al-Qirt'te al-Sab" wa ‘Ialiha wa Huyjajih.” 


AEPUTATION OF THE FREEDOM 
TO CHOOSE A RECITATION 

Ibn al-Bagillin! is concerned that people might misinterpret these differences 
as meaning thar the qurrd' could choose any recitation. He aserts that they 
could not, for all scholars have agreed that a recitation can be accepted only 
if it has been transmitted with authentic chains. Moreover, according to him, 
this is the qurra's most essential and obvious practice, since they accepted any 
recitation that they heard on the grounds that it might be authentic and have 
4 correct chain of transmision, unul it was proven to be unaccepuble, For 
example, al~A'mash says that when he recited differently from what his 
teacher Ibrahim al-Nakha't Had taught him, the latter would not say, “Iti 
wrong” but, "Recite so and so." 

tha al-Baqillsnt comments that since this was dhe Sal's practice it i 
unlikely that the ured" would ignore this when reciting the Qur'an.”" Many 
distinguished and famous qurr3" make similar claims. For example: 


1, Nifi® says that he learned the Qur'an from 70 qurra” among the Fol- 
lowers, and that he bases his selection on the agreement of two of 
them.” 
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2. fbn Mujahid states that Naf’ veas following the tradition of the earlier 
qurea’” 

3. Sufyan al-Thawrl supported the reading of Hamzah on the grounds that 
“he had nor read a single letter (harf) of the Qur'an without depend. 
ing on tradition (dehar}."" 

4, Abo ‘Anw ibn al-'Al’ said that if he had been free to recite as he wished, 
he would have read wo and so.” 

5. Aba ‘Anuribn al’ Ala was asked if he had heard his own recitations and 
selected recitation from the Salaf, He replied that if he had not heard it, 
he would not have recited it, because the Qur'an should be recited 
according to the sunnah (i,c., narranon),” 


Accordingly, Ibn al-Baqillant states that it is forbidden to recite in a way 
that does not correspond with the tradition.” 

As regards how the gurri’ supported their selection through cung 
grammutical and other evidence, Ibn al-Bigillial says thar all of them agree 
that their selections were transmitted directly from the Prophet and that 
there is no objection to adding other logical evidence to support that par~ 
ticular narration. Each giri”is only explaining why he has chosen a particu- 
lur recitation, which does not involve rejecting or refuting the others. In 
support of his own selection, fbn al-Iagillini says that this way is the most 
fluent in Arabic and more beautiful than the oder.” 

Furthermore, al-Qastalliinl states that one’s preference for certain recitay 
tions is based only on how closely it conforms to Arabic’s most eloquent and 
best-known characteristics, since they are all authentic and accepted.” 
Hence, linguistic evidence is used only to substantiate the reason for one’s 
selection, but never as the sole reason. Here, Ibn akMunayyir disagrees with 
al-Zamakhshari, who thought that the seven qurrd’ had selected readings as 
if they were free from the condinon of narranion.”” Scholars can still select any 
:nuthentie readings provided that itis based on the narration and used by qual- 
ified and authorized qurra’."* 

The night of selecting a particular recitation is governed by tradition 
Employing a free hand in using synonyms or reciting according to the 
word's meanings are not reganded as selection for doing so contradicts the 
conditions for acceptability. Hence, such practices are rejected and consid- 
ered even wone than anomalous recitations.” All scholars agree that such a 
recitation is forbidden and that it should be stopped and destroyed. Certain 
examples, which are attributed to personal codices, were regarded as either 
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inauthentic in their transmission or as having been abrogated after the Reve> 
lation ended,”* 

Goldziher cites examples of such rejected recitations to conclude that 
they were used to make fundamental changes in the successive recitations.” 
However, he ignores the fact that all of them are considered anamolous and 
isolated, instead of successive.” On the other hand, AbG "Ubaydah says that 
these anomalous recitations are t be used only to explain the meanings of 
the well-known recitations,” 

The Que'an’s written text represents the first style of recitation in which 
it was revealed.” Thus the other accepted ways of recitation, regardless of the 
scholars’ different interpretations, are only variations that must comeypond 
with the narration. In this rexpect, the Companions and the Successors 
referred any disputed recitations to the Propher’s teachings, as in the above~ 
mentioned case of Umar ibn al-Khartib and Hishim ibn Hakim." 

Ibn Khalawayh states in his Kieab I'rib Thalithin Sarah min al-Qur'dn 
al-Karim™ that the only authenne and accepted recitation for the beginning 
of 87:1 is sabbib imma Rabbika, although linguistically it could be recited as 
sabi (bi) ism(i) Rabbika, as we find elsewhere in the Qur'an, or fasibbih 
by hamdi Rabbike (15:98). But since this recitation does not conform to the 
narration, it is rejected.” 

{bn al-Jazarl asserts that one is forbidden to use free analogy when select- 
ing certain recitations, for 'Uniar, Zayd, fbn al-Mukandir, 'Urwah, "Umar 
ibn ‘Abd al~'Azte, and al-Sha’bl, and others have said: “Recitation should be 
according to the sunnah (Le., transmission of generations, one from each 
other), and everyone should read as he has been taught." 

‘The copies of the "Uthminie writ contamed no voralization and dotting 
so that the various authentic recitations could be preserved. However, these 
corresponded with the compiled copies’ orthography and could not be used 
to create any posible recitation that the Quranic text would allow.” For 
example, in his Al-Kieib,” Sibawayh supports some recitations and objects to 
others, although they might be substanbated lingurstcally, claiming that each 
recitation should agree with the sunnah and be accepted by the people,"” He 
uses certain recitations in support of grammatical anguments to substantiate 
the authenticity of certain grammatical constructions. For example, he says a 
certain construction is authentic because it appears in the recitation of the 
people of Madinah.” 

The Companions and the Successors selected specific recitations and 
explained why they did so, The first Companion known to have done this 
was Ibn “Abbas,” who recited nanshuruhi (2:259) and substantiated his 
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choice by quoting “thumma idha shi'a ansharah” (80:22). Among the ear- 
lier philologists, we find al-Khalil ibn Abmad and his student Sibawayh 
using grammatical, morphological, and phonctical evidence to substantiate 
the authenticity of certain recitanons.” 

We also notice this in the discussions of Que’anie scholars and in books 
‘on such topics as Quranic commentary (cafsif." meanings of the Qur'an 
(nw ‘Sni al-Qur'in),” and vocalization of the Qur'an (i’rb al-Qur'dn).” For 
example, in his MaSni al-Qur'ln wa l'ribah,”* al-Zujjaj anderakes a lin- 
guistic study of the various ways of reciting al-bamdu (1:2) and chooses to 
recite it with a cummah because it corresponds with the authentic narra- 
tion.” Hirdn Ibn Masi al-A'war (d. before 200 AH/815 Ac) gathered cer- 
tain recitations and investigated their transmission and other evidence in 
order to authenticate them. * His contemporaries objected to his work, say- 
ing that cach recitations’ acceptability and authensicity should be subject 
only to its successive transmision, 

Ab0 Hayyin reports that Aba al“Abbis Ahmad ibn Yahy’ preferred 
hone of the seven recitations and wid: “When the seven gurra’ differ cor 
cerning i'rdb and the Qur'an, I do not prefer one to another, But when 1 
tum (o the ordinary speech of the people, I prefer the form that is stronger,” 
‘Abd Hayyin agrees with this, referring to Ab@ al-'Abbis as reliable, a man 
of religion, and a scholar of grammar and language." 

Numerous vananons in the ways of reciting occurred because the copies 
of the ‘Uthmanic writ contained no vocalization and dotting. Hence, the 
quer were faced with a wide vanety of posible readings.” An early exam 
ple of this tendency is provided by Ibn Migeatn (d. 328 AH/939 Ac), who 
rehed only on the written text of the ‘Udhminic wnt and the Ambic lan- 
guage. However, the ‘Abbisid authorities of his time, backed by the con- 
senstt of Que‘anic scholars, forbade him to peopogate his views on the 
grounds that his approach was invalid because he did not subject his recita- 
tion t the narration.” In other words, he recited in a style that existed 
before the compilation of the ‘Urhmdnic writ and the subsequent actions 
that established it as the canonical text.” 

Ifpeople could have recited in any way compatible with the "Uthmanic 
writ's orthography, perhaps all such recitations would have been accepted. 
For example, from the grammatical point of view, kun f yakits (3:47 and 
36:82) can be recited either with a fithah or a dimmah, But the only way 
accepted in 3:47 is with a damumah, while both ways are accepted in 36:82," 

Avother example is found in 22:23, where in the “Uthmime writ 
Ju‘lu%in is written with aif Ifthe qurra’ had only followed the orthography, 
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they would have recited it with a fathah in the first example and with a kas- 
rah in the latter, However, Nifi and ‘Asim recite both words with a fathah, 
while the rest of the qurrd’ recite the first one with a Gthah and the latter 
‘one with a kasrah.” 

In regard to dotting, the only way of reciting for 2:123 is wa ld tunta'uha 
shafatun, while a similar example is recited with both ya" and 0" in 
wa I yugbalu minbt shat'aeun and wa 12 eughalu minh shafY‘aeun.” tn 
4:94, the word \,-+ is recited as both fi tathabbard and fi tabayyand, because 
both were cransmitted. But in 9:114, the word st! can be recited, according 
to the orthography, as Ai (iyyahu), This is the authentic recitation attributed 
to the people, while the other possible way, 4 (abdhu), is an anomalous 
recitation that contradicts the common recitation and is regarded as strange, 
although it is attributed to Hammad al-Rawiyah, Purthermore, in 7:48, che 
people recite 04S as tastakbirdin, as opposed to eastakehirin, which is 
regarded as anomalous on the grounds that it contradicts the narration.” 

On the other hand, certain words have more than one authentic 
recitation (e.g., fibril, Jabril, Jahra’ll, and Jabra‘il), while the orthography 
itself does not provide them all." This fact that some Qur'anic words can 
be written differently from the usual way, but still only indicate a single 
recitation, confirms the narration’s importance. Some examples of this are 
S54 (la adhbabannahu) (27:21), «5% (i shay’in) (18:23), and asim (wa 
a) (89:23), with the addition of an alif, which are read as la 
adhbahannaha, li shay'in, and jf, respectively: as well as + (bi ayyidin) 
(51:47) and 2556 (bi ayytykum) (68:6), with the addition of a ya’, which 
are read as bi aydin and bi ayyikum, respectively.” Accordingly, the orig 
inal basis of any recitation is the narration, upon which the orthography 
always depends. Hence, in practice we find that even though the gurrd’ 
did not agree upon the recitation of every single word, all of their recita~ 
tions were orthographically the same. For example, they agree on malik 
alemulk (3:26) and malik alends (114:2), but not on 14, where some of 
them recited malik and others read malik, However, all of these recitations 
are authentic because their transmissions are sound.” 

Moreover, we find theoretical ways of reciting that correspond with the 
orthography of the “Uthminic writ’s copies and agree with the Arabic lan- 
guage, but which no qurra’is reported to have used. This alo tends to con~ 
firm the narration’s importance. In this connection, scholars refer to wa 
Qur'inan faragnihu Ii tagraahu “ala al-nasi ‘ali mukthin (17:106), which, 
from the linguistic point of view, could be recited as mmukeh, makth, and 
mikth. And yet the qurrd’ recite it only as mukeh.” 
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Goldziher theonzes that these different recitations anise from certain 
quera' interpreting a vocalized and undotted vext in accordance with their 
own undentanding at a relatively late date. But this theory overlooks the nar- 
ration’s importance and ignores the existence of many scholars who devoted 
their stuches to this subject. Regardlew of why the vanant accepted or anom- 
alous recitations exist, his explanations do not seem to rest on any real evi- 
dence. For example, he cites a report that Qatidah (dL 117 AH/735) recited 
fa agila anfisakum (2.54) instead of the authense fi ugruld anfowkum. He 
maintains ut since Qutidah considered the latter to convey 4 severe pun 
ishment that was incompatible with the sin mentioned, he recited i in his 
alermative way. Commenting on this, Goldziher says “In this example we 
see an objective point of view which was the reason behind the differing 
reading.” 

However, this is easily refuted, for all versions except one report that 
Quuidah recited 4 uqeuld antiakum and interpreted it as meaning that they 
stood fighting each other in ewo rows until they were asked fo stop, with 
the result of martyrdom for those who were killed and repentance for those 
who remained alive.” Al-Qurtubl, who reports that Qutidah recited fa agila 
anfivakum, iwerprets agild (ave) as “save yourselves from error by killing,” 
thereby giving ir the same meaning as ayeuld.” 

Goldziher also cites 48:9, where he uses certain authentic recitations as 
‘opposed tw others. He notes that some uri” recited tu‘azzindhu as 
tu azzizthu (using zy instead of 13”), because, he suggests, they may have 
wished to avoid the former word because it implies material aid, while the 
latter word is less restricted in meaning. * In fact, however, both words 
occur in the Qur'an (eg. in 72157 and 48:9) with no apparent difference in 
meaning, Funhemnore, the Arabic lexicon gives ‘azzara and nasara the samve 
meaning, Ibn Manzi interprets “arzarahu as fakhikhasnalis, wa ‘azzamahu, 
waa 'Snuhu, wa qawwihy, and wa naseralu. In support of this, he quotes fi 
tu ‘azzivabu wa tuwaggirdhu (48:9) and wa ‘azzaremdhum (5:12)” and adds 
that in Arabic, al-tizir means al-nase by tongue and sword. He reports that 
‘Waragah ibn Naywtal said an support of the Prophet at the very beginning of 
the Revelanon: “If he is sent while Lamm alive, 1 will aid him (sr u'azziubu 
wa anguruhu), Tho Mangtir says that here al-t'zir means “aid, elevated 
respect, and succor time after tie." Thus it cannot be said that ‘azzara and. 
azzaza differ in meaning. 

Using the sane general approach, Goldziher considers that certain dif- 
ferences among the qurri’ are due to their fear of anribuing ta God and His 
Apostle something that may detract trom their attributes. Hee cites bal ‘yea 
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wa yaskhariin (37:12) (Truly do they marvel while they ridicule), which 
some of Kufah's querd” recited ax ‘ajibea while others recited it as ‘ajibns, He 
argues that the Qur'snic commentator interpreted “‘ajab as referring to God, 
although some prefer to attribute the “marveling” to the Prophet, since itis 
inappropriate to attribute this to God. He maintains thar the original mean- 
ing is “ajibeu and quotes al-Tabari in support of his interpretation. 

In fact, however, al-Tabari authenticates and accepts both readings on 
the grounds that the Qur'an has been revealed in two ways.” But he also 
mentions that Shuryb (4. 80 AH/G99 Ac) recited ‘ajiber and objected to 
‘wibru, saying that ‘ajab cannot be attributed to God. However, Ibrahim al- 
Nakha’t objects to Shurayb's argument and states that ‘Abd Allah ibn Mas'dd, 
who used to recite ‘yibt, was more knowledgable than Shurayh.” 
According to Goldziher, the two recitations contradict one another and al- 
‘Tabar!’s acceptance of both indicates that it was hard during his time to aban- 
don one reading in fivor of the other.” However, al-Tabarl confirms the 
authenticity of both recitations and asserts that, although they differ in mean 
ing, they are both correct and sound. In support of this view, he states that 
the Prophet marveled at the verses that he was given, that the polytheists 
ridiculed him for this, and that God marveled at what the polytheists said. 

Al-Qurtubl reports that “All ibn Sulaymin said that both recitations 
agree to give one meaning and that both ‘gjiber and ‘ayibeu refer to the 
Prophet, He also quotes Abd Ja'far altNabbis as approving of this interpre- 
tation and regarding it as sound. Al-Qurrab adds that bal ‘gjibeu may mean 
something like, “Truly, their action is heinous in my eyes,” and quotes al- 
Bayhaql, who connected ‘ajiba in this context with the hadith ‘yjiba 
Rabbuka.” Al-Naqgish interprets bal ‘ayibra as bal ankartu. Al-Hasan ibn 
al-Fad! supports this by stating that ‘ajab, when it refers to God, means inkilr 
and ta‘im and thar this is an old Amb usage (wa huwa lughat al~"Arab)."" 

In fact, if the acceptable recitations were not subject to the transmission, 
or if their supposed fear of attributing certain defects to God and His Apostle 
led the quera' to change some ways of reciting, as Goldzther thinks, one 
might expect them to have changed other words in the Qur'an. In fact, they 
did nothing more than interpret them according to the Arabic language. For 
example: 


God dlisdains noe (ld yastabl) to se the similitade of things {shar are the} 
Jowest as well as [the] highest. (2.26) 

They plot and pln, and God alo plans, but the best of planners is God 
(8:30) 
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Goldziher mentions ‘A ishah's contribution to this discussion. However, 
his account is misleading because this discussion was concemed purely with 
kudhdhiba as opposed to kudhibo, which she rejected.” (However, she 
objected to Ibn ‘Abbis’ interpretation rather than to the recitation itself”), 
Al-Qastallini argues that ‘A’ishah objected to kidhiba because she had not 
received it in a successive manner.” As for kadhabd, it does not appear at all 
in this discussion and Goldziher is mistaken when he supposes that she was 
objecting to kadhabd, 

While Mujthid’s recitation is regarded as anomalous, being attnbuted 
only to him, ewo authentic and successive recitations are among the seven 
canonical recitations. The first is kudhiba, which is attributed to Ubayy, 
SAIL, Ibn Mas‘dd, and Ibn ‘Abbis (Companions); to Mujahid, Talbah, and 
al-A’mash (Succeson); and to ‘Asim, Hamzah, and al-Kisi'l, who represent 
the Kufans among the seven distinguished quer” Al-Zamakhsharl, who 
based his Qur'anic commentary on this reading, mterprets it ax; “Unul when. 
the Apostles thought that their souls were telling them a he when they told 
them that they would be victorious” or “Their hope told them a lie.” 

Goldziher misunderstands al-Zamakhshari, believing that his interpre~ 
tation represents kadhaba."”’ However, a careful reading confirms that it is 
based on kudhibd. The matter is further resolved by the fact that he men- 
tions kadhabd separately, attributing it to Mujahid." 

The second authentic recitation is kudhdhibd, which is attributed to 

Avishah'”; al-Hasan, Qatidah, Mubammad ibn Ka’b, AbO Raja’ ibn Abo 
Mulaykah, and al-A'raj (Succestoss)'; and to Nafi’, fbn Kathir, Ibn “Amir, 
and Aba “Amr ibn al-'Ali among the seven distinguished qurra'" “A'ishah 
interpreted this verse as: “Until when the Aportles gave up hope of their 
people who had treated them as liars becoming believers, and the Apostles 
had come to think that they had been treated as liars among their own fel- 
lows, the help of God reached them. 

Al-Tabari says that other scholars recited kudhdhiba and understood the 
verse as: “Until when the Apostles came to think that (meaning by gana in 
this conrext ‘ilm [knowledge]) their people treated them as liar, there 
reached them Our help.” This latter interpretanon of zann to mean ‘iim 
is attributed to al-Hasan and Qatidah, However, al-Taburl objects, stating 
thar it contradicts the Companions’ views and that the Arabs use zann in 
place of ‘il only when knowledge is acquired through reports or when it 
is not physically seen. Thus, in this verse, zane cannot mean ‘ilm.'" 

In another example, which Goldziher alwo quotes in support of his the- 
ory, Ibn “Abbas recites (fm Sand bi ma amaneam bi hi or fa in Aminu bi 
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abadht dmantum bi hi, mstead of the common recitations that corresponds 
with the "Uthminie writ: 6 in Smand bi muchli mi imaneum bi hi (2:137), 
Ibn “Abbis did so on the grounds that there is no being simular to God.” 
However, al-Tabari states that this report contradicts the copies of the 
‘Utheiinic writ and the consensus of the qurra’"” Furthermore, Ibn “Abbas 
agreed with the “Uthminic writ’s recitation." According to al-Tabart, the 
interpretation should be: "When they believe in what is mentioned in this 
passage of the books of God and His prophets as you believe in them, they 
are indeed on the right path.” He concludes that what is meant by similar- 
ity in this connection is the similarity between two beliefs, not berween 
what is believed.!"* 

‘On this point, al-Zajja) argues that if someone were to ask if anything 
is similar to imdn (belief, furh) other than Imin itself, the reply would be 
that the meaning is clear: "If they believe as you believe in the prophets, and 
believe in unity as you do, they are on the straight path and have become 
Muslims like you." Furthermore, the author of Mugaddimat Kitib al- 
Mabini" studies this verse’s construction linguistically and supports its 
authenticity, saying: It means “if they believe as you believe,” for bi” is 
axided only flor emphasis (ta’kid). The sense of the phrase is mithla mil Sman- 
tum bi hi, and mithl added to provide corroboration (tawkid). Thus, the 
sense of the phrase is in Jminu bi mi Jmantum bi hi. In this connection, 
reference is made to 42:11, layss ka mithlihi shay’un (nothing is like Him), 
where mith! is added to intensify the meaning: “There is nothing whatever 
like unto Him.” Another example in support of this interpretation is the 
poetic verse "Ka mith! al-shams idh bazaghat bi hi nubed wa miearu,” 
where sith! is added for the same reason” 

Ibn Abo Dawid, who narrates this narration in different versions, objects 
to them all, stating that st is written bi mith! md dmantum bibi in the mushaf 
abimim and in all of copies of the “Uthmainic wnt, and that itis accepted in 
the Arabic language. Given that the people of the eities and the Companions 
could never have agreed on an error, particularly as regards the Qur'an and 
reciting their prayers, he claims that it is correct and acceptable Arabic to say 
to a persion who meets you in a manner of which you disapprove, “A yus- 
taghalt: nuthli bi hadhi?” (“Does someone like me get weated like this?") He 
also quotes laysa ka rnithlihe shay"un (42:11), which means laysa ka mithli 
Rabbi shay'un, and bb yugila fi wa li b ithe? and 1a yugale Hi akhika wa li 
Hi mithli akhika, in which these expressions mean "myself." 

In conclusion, fbn “Abbas's report, like many others that contradict the 
copies of the 'Uthmanic writ, is an isolated report that contradicts the suc~ 
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cessive recitations accepted by all of the gurra" because it docs not meet the 
conditions for acceptance. 

Ton al-Jazari states that the recitations muay differ in meaning according 
to the seven styles of recitation but do not contradict one another, because 
the Qur'an cannot contradict itself: “Do they not consider the Que’an (with 
care)? Had it been from other than God, they would surely have found 
therein much discrepancy” (4:82)." 

Goldziher, who does not accept this claim, presents several examples of 
“contradiction.” One of them appears in 30:2-4, Here, he argues that the 
twortecitations of ghalubst ... syughlabdna and ghulibat ... sayaghlibona 
contradict each other, because the victorious (in the former recitation) are 
the defeated (in the latter recitation), He maintains that most of the qurri” 
used the fint one!” and that the Mushm scholars regarded the Byzantines’ 
victory in 3 4/625 AC as one of the Prophet's miracles, because the event 
took place according to his prophecy (although, according to Goldziher, it 
indicates no more than a hope).""” 

In fact, the first recitation is only attributed to some Companions (e.g. 
“All, Abd Sa'ld al-Khudri, Ibn ‘Abbas, and Ibn ‘Umar) and Succesors 
(e.g. Mu'dwiyah ibn Qurrah and al-Hasan).'” However, it is considered 
anomalous because the scholars reject it. The only authentic recitation 
accepted by the people and regarded as successive is the second one,” 
But the first one does not contradict the meaning of the second one, if 
the historical accounts are studied carefully, Or, as al-Alai puts it, two 
recitations can differ from each other in regard to their meaning (provid- 
ed that they do not contradict each other and that there is no contradic~ 
tion in a group of people being victorious and defeated at two different 
times). Thus, the Sassanids defeated the Byzantines around 615, and the 
Byzantines defeated the Sassanids around 622, which confirms the com- 
mon recitation: 


‘The Roman Empire has been defeated in a land close by; but they (even) 
after (this) defeat will soon be victorious ~ within a few years. With God 
is the decision in the past and the fonare. On that day shall the believers 
rejoice with the help of God, He helps whont He will, and He is Exalted 
in Might, Mest Merciful. (302-5) 


The other anomalous reading is supported in that the Byzantines, after 
their victory in Syria, were defeated by the Arabs in Jordan in 8 AH/629 Ac 
in the Barde of Ghazwat Mu’tah, which was followed, six years hater, by the 
Battle of Yarmik. 
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Finally, the Muslims consider this prophecy as a miracle in their succes 
sive recitation, irrespective of Goldzther’s interpretation. In fact, al- 
Zamakhshart asserts that this verse is one of the greatest miracles to bear wit- 
ness to the truth of the Prophet's propheey and to the fact that the Qur'an 
is revealed from God, because it relates knowledge of the unseen, which is 
known only to God.'™ 


THE COPIES OF THE 'UTHMANIC WIUT AND THE PROBLEM OF 
GRAMMATICAL OR ORTHOGRAPHICAL ERRORS 
When all of the Qur’anic material was compiled and brought to ‘Uthmin, 
he found mistakes in certain recitanons bat told the tanscripion commit= 
tee to leave them as they were, for the Arabs would read them soundly.'> 
According to another version, he added that if the seribe was a Thagiff and 
the reciter a Hudhaylf, there would be no errors. ™ 

AL-Dini states that this report i groundless and unacceptable, for its 
chain is weak (being mursal ) and its context is weak (mudran). Also, why 
would ‘Ushmin, who, with the Companions’ agreement, compiled this 
material to nd intra-Muslim disputes, leave any errors to be corrected in the 
future?” ALDini farther angues that if the report is authentic, Jahn (error) 
means the recitation rather than the orthography, because many words, if 
recited according to their orthography, would have a different meaning. 
(eg, 04 [ht adhbabannah), p28 [li awa). sted) oe oe Sue 
[w'urtkum min nab’ al-mursalin), and» [al-rabdl). Thus ‘Udhmin may 
have meant ehis latter kind, which che Arabs would recite correctly, since 
the Qur'an was revealed in their language,” 

Al-Dinl goes on to report that when “A’ishah was asked about the exis 
tence of errors, she replied that the senbes had erred (akhta'u) and cited the 
following pasages: In hadhani ly sibirini (2063), war al-mugimina al-sabia 
wa al-mu'tding ab-eakita (4:162), and mna abdadhina Smand wa al-ldhina 
hid wa al-sibi "ina (5:69), argues that “A’ishaly thought that they were 
not the most fuent and regarded her own selection as the best, on the 
ground that she could not have meant akhta'y literally, since the seribes had 
written in this way with the Companions’ consensus. In support, he quotes 
some scholars as having interpreted her statement as meaning that the scnbes 
made mistakes in choosing the best style of recitation. According to them, 
Jahn means recitation (Iughah), as in 'Umuar's statement: “Ubuyy aqenun wa 
inna Ja nada‘ be'da labnihi* (ve., qirWarihi ~ his recitation). The author of 


Kitab al-Mabini" writes that some scholars thought that ‘A’ishah objected 
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because these recitations did not correspond with the Qurayihi dialect, 
although they are sound according to the other Arab dialects." 

‘There are other supposed orthographical errors in the copies, as follows: 
wa al-mofiing bi ‘abdihim idhi “ahd wa al-sibirina (2:17), fa assaddaga 
wa akunr min al-silibin (63:10), and wa asad al-najwa ab-ladhina galamu 
(21:3)."” However, al-Tabart says that these examples are authentic accord- 
ing to various Arab dialects." He states further thar if chey were writen 
incorrectly in the copies of the ‘Uhminic wnt, all of the earlier material 
would have disagreed with them, whereas Ubayy’s recitation and penonal 
codice agreed with the ‘Uthminic writ's copies. For example, both contain 
the phrase wa al-muqimina al-salita wa al-mOrdna al-zakSta (4:162). 

‘Al-Tabart concludes that this agreement indicates thar the contents of 
our current copies are sound and correct, and that if the orthography of the 
“Uthnuinic writ's copies had contained mistakes the Companions would still 
have taught their Succesiors correctly. Finally, he states that the Muslims’ 
transmission of these recitations, in accordance with the orthography of the 
‘Uthmanic writ’s copies, is the strongest evidence of their correctness and 
soundness. He adds that this has nothing to do with the seribes, and that one 
should not attribute any muisake to then!” 

These scribes differed as to whether ~+? should be written with final 
or AY’, ‘Uthmin told them to wnte it with final 1’, according to the 
Quraysht dialect in which it had been revealed. Since the scribes consulted 
him whenever a dispute arose and he would correct them, it s unlikely that 
he would allow mistakes to remain and expect people to correct them in 
their own recitations. If he had told the scribes to do so, it is reasonable to 
suppose that he would have done the same thing with ¥ (a/-tiba) 
Furthermore, the author of Kitib al-Mabint" has studied all of these exam- 
ples, substantiates their acceptability as good Arabic according to various Arab 
dialects, and quotes many lines of ancient Arab poetry in support of each 
example.” 

‘As to their linguistic authenticity, the commentators’ views are detailed 
below: 


1. Qur'an 20:63: Qala inna hidhdmi b sibirdni. Aba ‘Ubsydah stares that 
in the case of 2 ole 2 (20:63), 'Uthman’s writ omits an alif (being in 
the nominative case) and that the seribes added ya" when it was in the 
accusative or dative cases." This passage is recited in several accepted 
manners: 
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a, In hidhani Ja sahirini is attributed to Hafj, the narrator of “Agim. 


b. In hidhini Ii sthirinni is aunibuted ro Tbn Kathir.’ Both of these 
are recited as 2 as in. In both cases, hadhani is mubtada" and its 
Khabar is a sthirini or la sahirannn. 


¢. Inna bidhini li sthirini, which is recited by the quid’, i» artrib- 
uted to Naf’, Ibn ‘Amir, Shu'bah (another narrator of Ha), 
Hamzah, al-Kisa'i, Abi Ja'far, Ya'qhb, and Khalaf." 


‘The grammarians suggested various diacritical marks and interpretations: 


4, It is an example of damir al-sha'n, a grammatical device that allows 
avoidance of agreement in mumber, with dhe —fu omitted, and is to be 
understood as innahu hadhins, This view is regarded as weak. In sup- 
port of it, “Abd Allah ibn al-Zubayr said “Inna wa rikibah" to a poet, 
who replied: “La‘ana Allahu nigatan bamalatat ilayka.” 


ii. In this context, inna is said to mean na‘am,' In addition, hadhani is 
subject and Ja sthirind is the predicate (attributed to al-Mubarnid, Isra'tl 
ibn Ishig, and Abd al-Hasan al-Akhfash al-Saghir) 


fii, AbO Mayyan cites the following Arb tribes as using the dual form 
of this word with alifin all eases: the Kininah, Band al-Hinith ibn Ka'b, 
Khath'am, Zabid and the people of his region, Band al-Anbar, Band 
Hajim, Murid, and 'Udhrah. Abd Hayyln considers this explanation to 
be the best." 


Similarly, al-Zamakhshart states that some Arabs treat the dual form's ali? 
as alt maqsOrah (Le., invariable). The author of Mogaddimat Kitib al~ 
Mabsint claims that the Quraysh adopted this from the Band al-Hanth, and 
that the Queaysh say akrameu al-rajalind, rakibeu al-farasini, and nazarty il 
al-abdini, He reports that al-Farri’ narrated, on the authority of a Azdi man 
who did so on the authority of certain people of the Band al-Hirith, that 
they recited the saying of al-Matalammis as follows: fi atraga itraga al-shuyi't 
wea haw rat / mashghan lindbiho al-shigl’ lasammamd, and that the Band a 
Hinith say hidhd khactu yadi akhi a‘rifuhd. He also attributes to them the 
poetic verse inna abihd wa abi abaha qad balagh’ ff al-majdi ghayactha.!” 

Finally, AbO Amr ibn al Abs’ recited inna hidhayni la sthirini. But 
Abi Hayylin reports that al-2)3) objected to this recitation because it did 
not correspond with the "Uthmanic writ's copies." 


2 Qur'an 42162; Wa al-magimina al-slita wa al-mitina al-zakats, The 


word al-mugimina is written and recited with the objective case of 
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praise. But acconding to Stbawayh, itis in the accusative case, for itis in 
‘opposition to minhum.'™ Al-Zamakhshari states that all claims that an 
orthographical error appears, here or elsewhere, should be ignored, for 
they are made by those who are not expen in how the Arabs use their 
language. He argues that the Salaf, who were known for their vast 
knowledge, virmue, and vigorous support of Iam, could not powibly 
have left any defect to be corrected by the following generanon.””” 

|. Qur'an 5:69: Inna al-ladhina Jmand wa al-ladhina hdd wa al-Sabi'dna 
wa al-Nasde3, The word al-$3bi'dna is written and recited in the indica~ 
tive case, as it is a subject whose predicate is omitted. Thus, it may be 
understood as inna I-hdhina amanda wa al-ladhina hido wa al~Nasari 
bukmubun kadhd wa al-Ssbi'ana kadhalika. In support of this inter 
pretation, al-Zamakhshari cites Sibawayh as having quoted wa ali fi 
‘am annd wa antum bughitun mi bagina fi shigign meaning fa amd 
annd bughitun wa ancum kadhalika."” 

|. Qur'an 2:177: Wa al-mofiing bi ‘shdihim idhd “ahadd wa al-sbirina. 
‘The word al-sibirina is recited with a fathah, as itis written in the copies 
of the ‘Uthminic writ, for ir is regarded as an objective case of distine~ 
tion and praise." Al “Tabari states that this form is found in Arabic and 
quotes certain lines in support." 

Qur'an 63:10: Fa assaddaga wa akun min al-sihbin, The word akun is 
recited with the mark for a closed syllable, as at is written in the copies 
of the "Uthmiinic writ, for it is dependent on law i akhkhartant, as 
though the sentence were in akhkhartant assaddaq wa akun."™ 

Qur'an 21:3: Wa asaerd al-najw al-ladhina zalamd, AbO Hayyin states 
that all kinds of diacnacal marks indicating the indicanve case, the 
objective case, and the accusative case are suggested for al-ladhina 
zalamd, as follows: 


First, the indicative case with various interpretations: 

a. Its the permutative (badal) of the noun of avarra 

b. Iris the agent (f't) of the verb zalamd, while wa asarra indicates 
only the plural. 
According to this interpretation, it would be an example of Jughat 
‘akaldng al-barighith, which occurs when one adheres to the gram- 
matical convention illustrated by this sentence. Some scholars con- 
sider this latter interpretation as anomalous (Jughal shadhdhab), 
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example, Ab@ al-Tayyib al-Lughawi denied the scholaship of the Kufan 
qurra’ and grammarians,”” as did his student al-Mubamid, who vehemently 
rejected any recitation thar did not correspond with his Basran analogy.” 
For example, he objected to Harzah’s recitation of 4:1, wa attagd Alluha al- 
Jadhi tasi‘alana bi hi wa al-arbimi with a kasrah in al-arbimi,"” while the 
majority recited it with a fathah."”’ Al-Quetubi reports al-Mubarnd as hav- 
ing said that if he had heard any imam following Hamzah'’s recitation, he 
would have left him." 

However, the qurrs' accept both recitations, and Hamzah’s use of a kas- 
rah is accepted as fluent Arabic." In fact, the philologists and grammarians 
agree, in theory, that the qurr3’ follow the sunnah in their selection and that 
their recitations correspond with the ‘Uthminic copies’ orthography and 
agree with the Arabic language. In this respect, Ibn Jinnl supports certain 
recitations, although he sometimes cannot find any supporting linguistic evi- 
dence, on the grounds that the gin” must have heard it and that he had to 
have relied on the narration. 

However, the philologists and grammarians did not apply their theory 
consistently. For example, Ibo Jinn, following his Bastan school, abjects to 
certain authentic recitations." In fact, we find this phenomenon even among, 
some qurrd’: Abd ‘Ubuyd and al-Zajjaj objected to the recitation, in 14:22, 
‘of wa mul ancum bi musnikhiyyi with a kasrah as opposed to bi musrikhiyya'”; 
AbG ‘Amr ibn al-Ala’ objected to Hamwah’s recitation, in 18:44, of hundlika 
al-wildyacy and milakum min wilyatihim (8:72), as opposed to the com= 
moner al-waldyatu and waliyatihim, and regarding the former as a mistake”; 
and Harn al-A'war objected to fbn ‘Amir’s recitation, in 19:42, of ya abata, 
which, according to him, should be ya abd." 

Let's look at some further objections to accepted recitasions and then 
‘examine them and substantiate their authenticity and acceptability in Arabic 
With references to their ongins in the various Arabic dialects. 

In 14:22, the common recitation is wa mi antun bimusrikhiyya, with 
a fathah on. the final ya"; Kamah, however, recites bi musrikhiyyi. Al- 
Zamakhsharl considers the second one to be weak.'”” Abd Hayyan reports 
that some philologists and grammarians rejected it, but states that the second 
recitation is authentic and sound Arabic, although rare, being attributed to 
the dialect of the Band Yarbu'. He quotes Qutrub and other authorities in 
support. 

In 4), the common recitation is wa artaga Allaha al-ladht taxl‘aldna bi 
hi wa al-arhiima, while Hamzah, al-Nakhs', Qotidah, and al-A'mash recite 
it as arhami,'” Certain grammarians say that this latter reading is not sound 
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Arabic, and leading Basran grammarians do not accept it. Abt: Hayyin, 
however, claims that it is authentic and an example of fluent Arabic, as sup- 
ported by various examples in Arabie prose and poetry. He stares thar the 
Kufan school, which accepts and supports this form, is correct and that the 
Basran school is wrong in objecting to it.’ * 

In addition, he studied the latter recitation’s transmission and asserts that 
it is successive, was received from the Prophet by way of successiveness, and 
that Hanwah only read a style of recitation according to tradition. He con~ 
cludes that the Arabic language does not have to follow either the Basean or 
another school, for many parts of it were (ransmutted only by the Kufins and 
many other parts were transmitted only by the Basrans,” "Ibn al-Jazari states 
that Hamzah was the chief gini” of Kufah, after ‘Asim and al-A’mash, and 
that he was reliable; knowledgeable in the Qur'an, Arabic, and other fields 
of Ishumic studies; and devout.” He also states that Hanizah only read a style 
of recitation according to tradition." 

Iba ‘Amir, one of the seven canonical querd’, recited 6:137 as wa 
kadhilika zuyyina likathinn min al-mushnikina qatly awlidahum shuraka'i- 
him, while the common recitation in the Hlijiz and Iraq is wa kadhilika 
zayyana likathirin min al-mushrikin qatla awlidthin shuraki‘ubun'”: “Even 
vo, in the eyes of most pagans, cheir ‘parmers’ made alluring the slaughter of 
their children.” Al-Zamakhsharl objects to the fint recitation, in which fbn 

‘Amir recites qatlu with raf, awlidahum with a fitbah, and shurakd ‘thi with 

a kasrah, arguing that i€ is not fluent and should not be used in the Qur'anie 
language, He maintains that Ibn ‘Amur recited in this way because he saw shu= 
rakd ‘thin in certain copies with ya", as in «0 2." thn al-Munayyir refutes 
this allegation and suppor fbn “Amit’s recitation on the grounds that it has 
been transmitted in a successive manner. He rejects al-Zamakhshar’s idea dhat 
the qurra’ of the seven canonical recitations recited optionally or simply fol- 
lowed the copies’ orthography without relying on tradition.” 

Abi Hayyin, who discuses and supports fbn “Amir’s recitation, says 
that certain grammarians accept this form in Arabic, although a majority of 
the Basran grammatical school reject it (except in the case of poctic licence) 
He asserts that Ibn ‘Amur’s recitation i correct, given that it has been trans~ 
mitted in a successive manner, is attributed to Ibn “Amir (a fluent Arab who 
received it from ‘Uthman before the appearance of lahn in the tongue of the 
Arabs), and that many verses of poetry support this form!” 

{hn al-Jazari refers to Ibn ‘Amir as a great imam, a respected Follower, 
and a prominent scholar who led prayers in the Umayyad Mosque of 
Damascus during "Umar ibn ‘Abd al~'Aziz's reign. He was also the chief 
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judge (gidi) and qin’, and the Salaf unanimously accept his recitation." 
Moreover, Ibn Hajar al-'Asqalini points out that the vocalization of the 
hadith fa hal ancum edrika bi ashibi agrees with that of Ibn “Amir, since in 
the latter pasage the first and second nouns of the possessive construction 
(idifah) are separated by a prepositional phrase, while in the former they are 
separated by the direct object.""* 

Perhaps Arabic grammar should have been based on all Arabic litera- 
ture in its various dialects, and the Qur'anic recitations should have been 
accepted and used to construct Arabic grammar. However, the grammari~ 
ans chose the opposite route when they rejected certain recitations because 
they differed from their analogy or the common ule. Al-Riizi rejects this 
approach, stating that the grammarians were often unvure how to support 
the fluency and acceptability of some Qur’anic words and that they were 
happy to find an unknown poetic line. He comments chat this practice sur- 
prises him and that, whereas they regard such a line as an indication of the 
Qur'anie words’ correctness, the right method would have been to authen- 
ticate its words on the grounds that they are found in the Qur'an." 

In fact, the grammarians could not deal with all the constructions found 
in the Qur'an and its recitations. ‘Udaymah finds examples of their objecuions 
to certain kinds of vocalizations that are found in the Qur'an.”"* He adds that 
they objected to any recitation that did not correspond with their analogy, if 
they could not substantiate it according to their knowledge and if tt did not 
agree with the common usage, or because they misunderstood certain recita- 
tions (although they are successive and agree with their analogy). 

Jn conclusion, we may say that the selection of a particular recitation 
‘was not left to individual choice, but depended upon meeting the three con 
ditions for acceptability discussed above, It did not depend upon the copies 
of the ‘Uthminic writ’s orthography, nor was it related to the fact that the 
letters were undotted and unvocalized. Moreover, although the accepted 
readings may differ in meaning, they do not contradict one another, Since 
the Qur'an was revealed in seven styles of recitation, all of them are good 
Arabic and none should be rejected on grammatical grounds, In practice, 
some grammarians, particularly those of the Basran school, may have 
rejected some of these recitations on the grounds of their school's analogy. 
Nevertheless, they are valid on the basis of other dialects, and other gram- 
marians have accepted them. 


Conclusion 


This conclusion briefly reviews the main issues discuwed above. First, the 
Qur'an was revealed in seven styles of recitation, The differences among the 
Companions’ recitations apparently arose after the hijrah to Madinah, when 
large numbers of non-Qurayshi Arabs embraced Islam. To help them recite 
it properly, such differences was accepted. The relevant hadiths are consid- 
ered sound and successive. The term “seven styles of recitation” means 
seven linguistical variations that reflect the various Arab dialeets used in 
reciting the Que'an, 

‘To help the Companions remember the Revelation, the Prophet told 
the scribes to write down what was revealed to him on any materials that 
were available. Many Companions memorized all or part of the Qur'an; 
some even had their own codices. The Que'an was thus preserved both in 
their hearts and in book form. 

Aba Bakr gathered all of the material upon which portions of the 
Qur'an had been written, as it had been transmitted from the Prophet, and 
compiled then into a miusbaf (book). The word mushaf, an ancient Arab 
word found in pre-Islamic poctry, now denotes the entire Qur'anic text and 
was used to denote it while the Prophet was still alive. After this, ‘Uthman 
had Ab0 Bakr’s compilation copied and distributed to the major cities and 
sent distinguished quer’ to them %0 that their people would recite the 
Qur'an correctly and stop arguing over disputed recitations. ‘Uthman then 
ordered all personal codices to be burned. Many sound reports prove that 
the surahs and the verses in the copies of the ‘Uthmanic writ were arranged 
according tw the Revelation, because they were found in the original and 
supported by their transmisiion from the Prophet. 

The problem of abrogation is studied along with the two episodes of the 
ghardniq and the scribe who is said to have altered the verse endings, As a 
result, the Qur’an's completeness and trustworthiness has been shown, for 
nothing is missing and no parts were read and abrogated by naskh al-tilawah, 
either with or without bukm 
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As for the relation between the 'Uthmzinie copies and the seven styles 
of recitation, the two most acceptable opinions are as follows: the 
‘Uthmanic copies accommodate either all or some of these styles, which 
correspond to the 'Uthniinic copies’ orthography, inchiding what is trans- 
mitted through continuous chains (as opposed to isolated recitations attrib 
uted to certain personal codices and transmitted to us with unauthentic 
chains). These copies were recorded in one recitation style, and permission 
was given to recite the Quranic text in seven styles of recitation, All inter- 
polations attributed to the penonal codices are shown to be no more than 
their owner’ explanations and interpretations. In addition, they all are gen~ 
erally isolated, dubious, or rejected reports. The accounts alleging that 
Ubayy added the du’ al-qundt as one or two surahs to his copy and that 
Ibn Mas‘ud did not include al-Fatibah and al-Mu‘awwidhatayn in his are 
not authentic. 

The copies of the ‘Uthminic writ remained unchanged, without vocal- 
ization or dottings, for they were recited correetly according to the trans- 
mission and teaching of the qurri’, Vocalization was introduced by Ab@ al~ 
Aswad al-Du’all after mistakes began to appear, due to the overwhelming 
numbers of non-Arabs in Iraq, and the dotting was done by his students at 
the request of al-Hajjsj during the reign of “Abd al-Malik ibn Marwin, The 
vocalization signs and dottings were further developed by adopting al-Khali 
ibn Abmad’s symbols (barak3), which have remained unchanged since 
then, Al-Hajj can be credited with no more than adding diacritical points 
to the ‘Uthminic copies. Thus he introduced no alteration ar recension, and 
the printed copies that we have today represent the received text of the 
Qur'an without any alteration. 

‘The language in which the Qur'an was revealed has been studied in 
both ancient as well as in moder linguistic sources to ascertain the scholary’ 
views. The Quranic text is found to reflect the influence of various Arab 
dialects, The asertion that the seven styles of recitation can be interpreted 
as seven dialects was also examined, Some scholars held that these recitations 
belong entirely to the Quraysh or to the most fluent Arab dialects, although 
they differed over the exact cnteria for fluency. I attempted to distinguish 
between Jughah and lahjah in ancient sources and modem studies. In con= 
clusion, | maintain that the Quranic language represents the Arabs’ com- 
‘mon spoken literary language, which is based on all of their dialects but con- 
tains a predominance of Qurayshi features. 

“The recitations’ origin was investigated and determined to date back to 
the Prophet's teaching, for every Companion who recited in a different 
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manner would say that the Prophet had taught him this way, The follow- 
ing generation taught the Qur'an accordingly, Accepted recitations were 
found to correspond with certain conditions, while those that did not agree 
with one of more of them were regarded as anomalous or rejected, The 
development of these conditions was studied. The theory of reciting the 
Qur'an in accordance with its meaning was shown to be groundless; rather, 
the qurri” would teach their students according to the condinons governing 
the recitation and as they had leamed it from the Companions, who had 
eared it directly from the Prophet. 

‘The firs recitation compilers collected as many recitations as they could 
find. Ibn Mujahid was the first scholar to introduce the seven recitations of 
the seven quees and to regard the other readings as anomalous. Although he 
chose this specific number, which corresponded exactly to the number of 
accepted recitation styles, he never intended to confine the two groups. His 
seven recitations were adopted by the people of the cities to which the 

Uthminic copies were sent and dominated the circles of the qurri’ 
However, three other recitations were supported and strongly argued to 
enjoy the same status. 

Selection was considered next. The qurra did not have a free hand in 
selecting which recitation style to use, for any acceptable reading had to 
aggce with the transmission, the orthography of the 'Uthminic wnt's copies, 
and the Arabic language. Proving that these copies contain no. grammatical 
or orthographical errors is, therefore, of the highest priority. The gurra” 
always exphiined why they chose a particular recitation but did not reject 
other accepted recitations 

Although the philologists and yrammanans agreed, at least in theory, 
that any recitation meeting the conditions for acceptance should not be 
objected to, in practice they disagreed on the degree of fluency required — 
even in the case of authentic and highly esteemed readings. This book has 
studied some examples of this and has concluded that they are acceptable on 
the grounds of their sound transmission, tluency, and correspondence with 
various Arab chaleets 

Finally, although the accepted recitations may differ in meaning, they 
do not contradict each other, ‘The copies of the "Uthminic writ’s orthogra~ 
phy preserve the authentic recitations, which are subject to the narration, 
and the orthography itself does not initiate of create any recitations. 
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